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PRIVATE EDUCATION.—A Grapvare of 


Cambridge, of much oxpuies 
several Educational W orks. 


PU PILS to be instructed in sd Ancient 


listory, &c., either 


xan Schools and Universities, or not. 
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RIV ATE PUPILS. 
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—Germany.—A Married 
Chaplain at Mayence, licensed by 
es Six Pupils, and has now a 


VACANCY. The advantages in every branch of “Education, espe- 
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members of his family. 
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Sales bp Auction. 


TO HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMISTS. 
Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on WEDNESDAY, Sth of February, at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, 


SMALL MUSEUM OF SPECIMENS 

of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY in Skeletons and Skulls, 
including ‘ gers, Kangaroos, Boa Constrictors, &c. in fine preserva- 
ies also several Human Skeletons, Morbid Preparations, &c. &e. 
May be viewed the day priorand morning of sale, and Catalogucs 
had at the Room. 


Messrs, J.C. &8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THU *RSDAY, 
January 30th, at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 

comprising Birds in Cases, Bird Skins from Bogota, live 
Java Sparrows, Shelis, Model of the Stage of a Theatre, Daguerreo- 
type Apparatus, Magic Lantern, Marine Barometer, Microscope, 
Telescope and Philogophical Apparatus, Books and Prints, French 
Clocks, Musical Boxes, well-made Mahogany Book-case, Cabinets, 
set of Hogarth’s * ne Alamode,’ handsomely framed, and a 
variety of other item: 

On view the day <= and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had 

at the Room. 








SOUTHGATE'S ROO MS. 
By Mr. HENRY gov TIIGATE, at his Room, | 22, F leet-streets 
on THURSDAY, January 30th, a pe 
HE STOCK of a SILV ERSMITH retiring, 
consisting of about 600 ounces of Plate, Jewellery, Plated 
Articles, Dressing-cases wit! with Silver Fittings, Wo Ww ork- boxes, &e, &e. 


OKS, MUSIC, IRON FIRE-PROOF CHEST, &e. 
Mr. v mw LEWIS will SELL, at his pomee, 125, Fleet~ street, on 
THURSDAY, the 30th, and FRIDAY, the 3ist, 


OOKS— including Holy Bible, translated by 
Mathewes, 1549, imperfect ; “Barrow’s Works, 2 vols.; St. 
Cyprian’s Works ; London Chronicle, 1760 to 1774; Chatham Cor- 
respondence, 4 vols. ; Ritter’s Ancient Philosophy, 3 vols. ; ; Bisset’s 
George LIL. 6 vols. ; Specimens of British Mosses, arranged in six 
small portfolios ; Conybeare and Phillips’s Geology ; osworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar ; Shadwell’ 's Dramatic Works, 4 vols. ; Sir 
David Lyndsay’s W. orks, 3 vols. ; South’s Sermons,7 vols. ; ; Tillot- 
son’s Works, 10 vols. ; Christian ‘Observer, by thamd to 1842; Chris- 
tian Guardian, complete to 1842; Music, by 1 andel ant others ; 
wrought-iron Fire-proof Chest, with Chubb’s Locks, 


HE PERUSAL of NEW WORKS in every 
DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE. — The EXTRA 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S (THE BYRON) 
LIBRARY, 26, Holles- trect, is designed for those requiring the 
immediate perusal of all New Works in large quantities. Sub- 
scribers are entitled to tifteen volumes in town, and thirty in 
the country, and to have purchased for them any New Work of 
general interest A previously added to the Library. 


TERMS, 
The Year. 


ea we 
. £10 lo = cé 6G ‘ 


Quarter. 
Extra (lass .... . S313 6 
First Class .... 
Second Class 
__New Class 


ae AP BOOKS.—Just yublished, Part 8 of 

/  E. & J. HOWARD'S CATALOGUE of NE W and OLD 

BOOKS, inciting a Collection of Works in Divinity, General 

History, the Fine Arts, &c., now on sale at 33, Gray’s Inn-lane— 

Gentiemen favouring F. & J. H. with their address, can have the 

above forwarded to them gratis (postage free) to all parts of the 
United Kingdom, 


UY versus BORROW.—To be SOLD, 5000 

Volumes of Novels, Romances, &c. by all our Popular Au- 

thors, the whole of which are in good second-hand condition, and 

warranted. Libraries and Institutions will find by ed pesene 

they can purchase Books at about the cost of borrowing.— ues, 

with alow prices affixed, at D. N. CARVALHO'S Cheap 3ouk 
Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street. 








Now ready, for 1545, on a large folio sheet, price One Shilling, 
A CLASSIFIED AND PRICED 


ATALOGUE of LONDON PERIODICALS, 
CURRENT LAW REPORTS, and NEWSPAPERS; to 
which is added,the TRANSACTIONS of VARIOUS SOC IETIES, 
specifying the last Part published, Price, and where to be procured. 
*,* Extremely useful to Booksellers, Literary Institutions, 
Advertisers, and the Public generally. 
__ Sold by Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, No. 11, Royat Excnanee, has on sale 
for a Limited Time, at : the Redticed Price of 15s., in’2 handsome 
large 8vo. vols. with 30 Engravings 
FE, ‘TIMES, and ‘CONTEMPORARIES of 
SIR THOM as oars 
By JOHN WIL Lian BURGON, Esq. 
“ These are two pan in vols. in regard to size, illustrations, 
and typography ! ! var are their literary contents unworthy their 
external e of the distinguished merchant to 








HIGHLY IMPORTANT SALE OF peg oh ORG ANIC 
REMAINS, MINERALS, SHELLS 
AND OTHER OBJECTS OF NATURAL WISTORY. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, in Lots, on the Premises, 12, 
Parade, Hotwells, Bristol, on TUESDAY, 15th of April next, 


wala 

HE ENTIRE COLLECTION of 

the late JAMES JOHNSON, Taq containing upwards of 

a Specimens, including many rare an beautiful Fossi] Exam- 

es of Saurian Reptiles, Fishes, Pentacrinites, Encrinites, and 

an of Bes besides a choice Assemblage of Minerals, the whole 

being the result of nearly half a century's judicious Selection, and 
is noticed by Dr. Buckland, in his Bridgewater Treatise (vol. 1, 
p. 439), as the splendid Collection of James Johnson, Esq. Bristol. 

For Particulars, apply to Mr. Austin, Land and Mineral Sur- 

veyor, Bristol. 


Dowry 





BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA, 


Part 1V.—Containing 
GREEK CLA FOREIGN HISTORY, ANTI UITIES, 
HERALDR NEALOGICAL HISTORY, FINE ARTs, 


Messrs. EVANS — SELL, at No. 93, Pall Mall, on THY RSD ay 
next, January 30th, and Ten follow ix s Days, the FOURTH 
PART of the EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE LIBRARY of 
Ilis Royal Highness the late DUKE of SUSSEX, including— 


x . > 
oon ee GH GEMS, plates, privately 
ated, extremely rare. Outline Engrayings and Descrip- 
tions of the Woburn Abbey Marbles, privately printed by the Duke 
of Bedford, red morocco, 1822.—Galerie de Duc d‘Orleans, 2 vols. 
plates, blue morocco, Par, 1824.— — Galerie de Florence, et du Palais 
Pitti, 4 vols, plates, Par, 1789-18 ene Opera, Greece, first 
edition, very rare, Florent. MCO cc LXXXVII1.—Homeri Opera, 
Gr. Eustathii, 4 vols, best edition, Rome, 1542.—Barros y Couto ; 
Asia, 11 vols. in russia, 1552-1736,—CGrevii Thesaurus Antigeeeem 
Italive, Neapolis, &c. Burmanni, 45 vols. in 24, L. Bat 
Gronovii, Gruteri, et Pitisei Antiquitate: 3 Gireecan et bien, 32 vols. 
large paper, plates, 1697-17 13.— Byzantine Hlistorie Scriptores, Gr. 
ry og cum Appendice, 26 vols. 172-77.—Rhetor G 
seenieciie. 2 vols. extremely rare 
Maailius et Avatus, first cditi 
MCCCCI XIV. stores Rerun Ttelic vrum, 2 vols 


Muratori, S 
Mad. 1723-51.— Ptolemzi Cosy aphia, Latine, with 2 PM un 
coloured, iu morocco, searce, Bon. 1.1442. Ptolemae ie ostaogr: 
Geogr ne Latine, with all the 27 Maps, very rare, Rer 
Holy Bible, Cramer's, imperfect, Wh itehurehe. Now. 13 “ty 
Byble, in Englyshe, extremely rare, but imperfect, 1540, 
Sacra’ Latina, 2 vols. imperfect (Bgzesteyn, cirea 146%). 
S. Bohemica, 6 vols. meee. extremely rave, 1579-1601, — oly 
Bible: Joshua to Job; the Prophets; and Apocrypha ; 3 vols. (the 
last volume wants sheet B, but the rare second yolume is ¢ omplete). 

Prymer, imperfect, extremely rare, Grafton, 1540; and 
numerous First Editions of the Greek Classics, &¢. &c. 

g for i ime potione sale, 


- Messrs. EV Lote t train 
SUSSEX 
TV. 


BIBLLOTH 
Containing Ilis Royal Highawt extens ive Collection of Latin 
Classics, including many extremely rare First Fditions; Poetry ; 
the Drama; Shaks' WATE s 8, first edition : 
in all Languages; Novels, Ro: ices, and Fe 


tj 


ireci, cum Com- 
) Aldus, 1508-9.— 
a with a date, very rare, Bou 


ae 
BIBL loTHEe: A \ SUSSEXLL ANA, 
at V 
This portion will contain the whole of the remaining Classes of 
Tlis Royal Highness’s Library, and will include many rare and 
valuable books. 
«* Each Part will form about Twelve Days. 


The LIBRARY of an EMINENT PROFESSOR, 
deceased, 


A yaluable COLLECTION of BYQKS, 








| gestive pow The 
| including Sir ‘Somes Chak. 


Belles Lettres | 


| elegant and complete in Europe, an 


recently | 


whose ae they are dev ated. ”"— United Service Gazette, 
B. Be careful to order W ilson’s Edition. 


CHEAP quar ony 
Just po ND in feap. 8vo. price alf-a- -Crown, 
IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 
LIFE. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. ; in 
moroceo, elegant, 6s, 6d, 
“ What child will not hang over the Tales of the Covenanters, in 
’ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ?” 

* We have already said a word or two on this delightful volume. 
The work of one of the highest and most amiable of contemporary 
minds—a genius which shines with equal felicity in the tender 
and the humorous.”—Quarterly Review. 


In February will be published, 
By the same Author, 
niform in size and price, wit! ith the above, 


THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LINDSAY. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 








NOTICE TO INVENTORS, 
OFFICE FOR PATeN ts OF Y peslone AND REGIS- 
Pee At — 


THE. PRINTED. INSTRUCEIONS gratis, and 
information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTI eH either by Letters Patent or the Designs A 


ct, 
may be had plyin, rsonally (or by letter, pre to 
Mr. AL EXANDEIE Prince. CE, at the Office, 14, Lincoln's = 


feldse Londo 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 

and Commission MERCHANTS, Bos’ TON, UNITED 

STA’ , offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 

at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Falatings, Astiots’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, Xc. 

Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods “solicited. 

Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 





| solicite 


The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica. 
tion to Mr. Jobu Miller, Bookseller, Heurictta-street, Covent. 


garden. 
7" " 
| MS JERAL SPA of BATH.—'The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath pre sent a most valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affec- 
tions ; in contractions and lameness arising from the above dis- 
orders; in sprains, or other local injuries; in all cutaneous dis- 
eases ; biliary and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, 
as well as in complaints referable to the female constitution; 
they are also most beneficial in hypochondriacal and hysteric val 
affections, ane in general disordered health, with impaired di- 
most eminent physicians and surgeons, 
Dr. Locock, Sir Alexander Crichton, 
Sir James Johnson, Dr. Granville, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Barlow, 
Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Be nlamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c., 
have testified to the highly valuable curative properties of these 
mineral waters, which is further evidenced by the large and 
easing number of invalids who annually resort with such 
al benefit to these mineral springs. 

"rhe Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most 
have been recently fitted- 
up and refuroished with every possible comfort and accommo- 

ation. 
ath is now reached from London (vii Great Western Rail- 


| way) in four bours, from Exeter in three hours and a half, and 


is admirably suited for the residence of the invalid, combining 

all the refined amusements and recreations of the metropolis 
with the pure air and invigorating breezes of the country. 
"Messrs. Green and Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of 

Pump-looms and Baths, of whom information may be obtained, 
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This day is published, in 8yo. price 1 
HE JOURNAL OF CLERGYMAN, 
paving, . VISIT to the PENINSULA inthe SUMMEK and 
AUTUMN o 
Ort the Rev. WILLIAS ROBERTSON 
Minister of New Greyfriars, Edinburg 
“We d this volume, as containing a faith- 
ful and lively picture, of the scenery of the » oxanteias through 
of 


towns and of 
remarkable mo peculi: 








the 
numents, and of the strikingand ar 
manners of the people.’ '—Edinburgh Courant, 
William Blackwood & Sons, E th and London. 


[THE FOREIGN oo REVIEW, 


ye 
Begeeniocnese of the Wars ermany. 
2 me and the Prince: }080. ‘ 








4 
5. Freiligrath’s Poems. 
$ prema a amples ° and Resdiestions of an Indian Official. 
nal across the Great American sepmens. 
of Music in Germany and Belgium 
eraer re ‘ield Sorts. 
a British Intercourse with China. 
1. Roman His boas Ruepabs, measles. and Mérimée. 
re Lord _——- h’s Indian Poli 
hort Reviews of ks— Foreign d Scientifi 
ouslas of Milan Florence ifiaeture, rolitin, &e. 
Hal 


On the Ist of February will be published, price 6s. 
NUMBER L. OF THE 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents, 

1, The Pilgrim Fathers. 

2 Tractarian Theology. 
3 The Morality of Party. 
4. The Factory System and Kapiclation. 
5. Life and yd of 
6, Lord John Ri 
% sree Ferdinand and Isabella. 
> Lord Eldon, 


9. Critical Notices of New Books—Literary and Scientific Intel- 
mee, Home and Foreign. 
:_ Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
simpkin, Marshall & Co Stationers’ - hall-court. Edinburgh : 
Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin: J. Robertson. 
the 30th January will be published, price 6s* No. IV. of the 
ORTH BRITISH EVIEW. 
Tobe continued Quarterly. 

















Dama’s M 
india. 


V. ing Alfred. 
V. Life and Writings of Dr. Arnold. 
t Haro ron a Boas 8 Travels in Kashmir andthe Punjab, 
rt on the Poor Laws in Scotland. 
estine. 
on Christian Union. 
esuits in France. 
P. Kennedy. 
tie we ‘Curry, jun. & C 


On the 31st of January, price 2s. 
HE ECLECTIC REV vil 


EW for 
Contents :— 
2 Hally’s Co: ational Lecture. 

2. Barere’s Mem: 


3, Father Ripa’s Residence at Peking. 


of Jenin: Hamilton, Adams & 





FEBRUARY. 


$ ite and Writ — a of Justin Martyr. 
The Modern Syrians. 
t adge’s Lectures on tank my 


7 Borrer’s Journey to Jeru: 
& —- of the Church Hetablishment, &e. &e. 
Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


EALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS on 
ARCHITECTURE, Part VL. is published, price 7s. 6¢., 


On 
1 cary Azchitostare snd A Antiquities of the County of Essex, 


2. Stained Glass from W inchester, by O, B. Carter, Architect. 
3. Ancient Cross in the possession ‘of che De la Zouch Family. 
4, On ae 5 Architecture and Design = a Protestant Cathe- 
dral, b: pce orge Wightwick, Archite 
5. On rep lic Colours, from the French of M. Portal, trans- 
lated b i - Inman, Architect,—in all 34 fine Engravings, 
20 of which are highly coloured. 
Also, The Supplement, completing Vol. IIL, 
rice 7s, 6d, 00 ntaining 
® The Temple Church, described and illustrated by Mr. R. H. 
Essex. 11 boy o Bagrarin of which are highly coloured. 
le, ry fen Holborn. 
Also, just published, 


PAPERS on SUBJECTS connected with the 
DUTIES of the CORPS of ROYAL Oe Vol. VIL, 
48 price 30s., containi! 

1, On fences and Harbours’ by Col. Lewis, R.E. 

2. On the en and V entilating of Prisons, by Major 


ebb, 
3. Ons the conduct Power _of Water as applied to Submarine 
Expl losions by Voltaic Electricity, &c., by Lieut. Hutchin- 


4. Bride across the Kat River of Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good 
soe, By y Capt. Walpole, 
5. Acre, by Lieut.-Cal. — RE. 
6. On Swing or Flying Bridges. by Capt. Nelson, R.E. 
7. On Transition Lime and Limestone from the Quarries at 
Plymouth, by Capt. Nelson, R.E. 
on Bridges on Dredge’ 's Principle, by Capt. Denison, 





& 8 


9. Description of the Balance Gates at the Compensation Reser- 
= of =e East London Water Md orks at Old Ford, con- 

by Thomas Wick: .» C.E. 
10, pa erected at Chathem, Yor the use of the Officers of 
the Corps of Re E: by C: ‘apt. Harness, R.E. 
1. — carried on at en by the late Lieut. meat 
=. _ ea ae ae senna t Revetments, 


12 A one ‘the _ of a Floor } in Edinburgh, by Lieut. 

13. Construction of an Iron Beacon at the Harbour of Black 
Rock, cu 

14. Machinery, and a pe Construction of Railways, by G. Drys- 


15. Onthe the modead ade) for re 
Retaiv seed 


iring and supporting the Western 
Wall ¢ the dot Bir 


London and i em Exten- 


~y ob. Dem: C.E. 
ds fo | Holi and, the Mecha- 
loyed a 3 of the difference of cost, 


. Hughes, T. ng. U.S. Army.—And an 


MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


On January 3lst, post 8vo. 2s. 6d., No. 17, 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 
By SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 


NEGRO LIFE IN THE WEST INDIES, 


On November 30th was published, 


FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS. 


**The combined singularity of the facts, and the mode of narration, render ‘ — Ripa’s Memoirs’ as interesting g 
work as any that has appeared, not excepting ‘ Borrow’s Bible in Spain.’”"—Spectat 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 


(FEBRUARY) :— 


The Drum. 

Personal Recollections of the late William Hazlitt. 
Music for the Million. 

The Novelist and the Milliner. 

The Hedgehog Letters. 

Reviews of New Books. 





LEWIS'S 





Contents of No. II. 


The History of St. Giles and James. By the Editor. 
a. The only Remedy for the Miseries of the English 


Paul. Bell in Account. with William Wordsworth, Esq., 
Laureate. 

Hints on Marriage. 

Peasants and Pheasants. 


ILLUSTRATED BY AN ETCHING ON STEEL BY LEECH. 
London: published for the Proprietors of Puncu, at the Puncn Orrice, 92, Fleet-street. 


Price One Shilling, 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. 
Edited by GILBERT A. aBECKETT. 

Il. (FEBRUARY) :— 

Letters from a Freshman at Cambridge, with a Woodcut. 

Measure for Measure. 

Alice Brompton ; or, the Lily of Park Lane, with a Wood- 

Ladies’ Logic. 

A Frightful Narrative, with three Woodcuts. 





Contents of No. 


Practical Mesmerism, with four Woodcuts. 

On a Block of Ice brought from America without Melting. 
The Doomed One, a Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
Leaves from a New Edition of Lempriere, with a Woodcut. 
Guy Greenhorn’s Wanderings, with a Woodcut. 

The Stage Seaman, with two Woodcuts. 


Illustrated with a Splendid Etching on Steel—CLAIRVOYANCE—by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
London: published at the OrricE of the TABLE-BOOK, 92, Fleet-street. 
MR. DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


In foolscap. 8vo. price 5s. 















CHIMES: 
A GOBLIN STORY 
Of Some BELLS that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS by DANIEL MACLISE, R.A.; CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A.; JOHN LEECT and RICHARD 
DOYLE. 


Also, by the same Author, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL.—In Prose. 
Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 
London: CoapMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ. 


will, in addition to Three 
d in April last. 2h¢ 
he learned gentle 





THE PEOPLE'S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, Part 25 (Ist February), price One Shilling, | 
other Splendid Engravings, contain Canrick’s celebrated PORTRAIT of Mr. O'CONNELL, painte 
Liberal Mayors throughout Ireland have been each presented with a copy of this valuable Picture by t 
man, who deems it the most faithful Likeness extant. 


PRINCE OF WALES and PRINCESS ROYAL.— Portraits of their Royal 
Ilighnesses, painted by Sir W. C. Ross, at the express command of Her Majesty, will appear in an early subseque 
Number of the same Work. 


MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND MOST SPLENDID WORK. 


FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, Illus 


trated from Drawings on the Spot, by Tomas ALLoM, Esq., exhibiting the Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, Miltary af 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, &c., that characterize this ancient and polished nation. With a Résumé 0} tes Pa 
France, and Descriptions of the ’Plates, by the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A., Author of ‘ The Life and Times 0 
lippe.’—Part L., containing Four Quarto Plates, price 2s., February Ist. 


THE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE: Splendid Type, and 


Splendid Engravings—Forming the handsomest, most richly-embellished, and cheapest Family Bible ever issued. 
Plates and Two Sheets of Letter-press, super-royal quarto size, for One Shilling. 


FisHEr, Son & Co., the Caxton Press, Angel-street, Newgate-street, London, 











mW other useful Papers on Iron Roofs, &. 
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N° 900) 
NOW COMPLETED, IN TWENTY-ONE VOLUMES, QUARTO. 
Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 


THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. 
EpitEp sy PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


‘An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judg t, is appended to the work, forming a ready 
key to its multifarious contents. To this feature of the work public attention is specially invited, as it not only forms a 
most valuable instrument of reference in the hands of those who already possess the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ but also furnishes 
intending purchasers with the means of satisfying themselves as to the extent and accuracy of its information, upon any 
subject they may select asa test. — . ; ; 

In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the work is accommodated to 
the improved taste and advanced information of the times ; and whether for the purpose of systematic study or occasional 
reference, the proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the ExcycLorapia Britannica will be found to be the 
most valuable addition which can be made to a modern library. 


From the numerous laudatory notices of the work which have from time to time appeared in the public press, the 


Publishers select the following :— 
The Quarterly Review. 


“ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being able to 
read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed 
man before he reached his destination.” 








The Morning Chronicle. 


“Tt is with the confidence inspired by careful examination, that we earnestly recommend to the public the new 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’” 





: The Standard. 
“The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country that 


have produced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, or in ex- 
cellency of arrangement.” 





The Athenzum. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is being 
deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the science and literature of 
England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?” 





Lord Brougham, in his Speech on Copyright. 

“He would venture to say, that, without any exception, not even excepting that celebrated work the French 
‘Encyclopédie,’ without even excepting that, there had been no compilation ever offered to the public, prepared by such 
a combination, such a union of the most celebrated literary names of the age they adorned—a work upon which vast sums 
of money had been expended in its printing, engraving, and publishing departments, and large amounts, never larger 
perhaps, in purchasing a copyright of the severa) articles which it contained........ If any work deserved to be encouraged 


by Parliament it was this ; and if any work was not only valuable and useful, but absolutely necessary for the country, it 
was this,” 





Also, just completed, price 27. 16s., strongly and elegantly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


WITH NUMEROUS IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS. 

_ This ATLAS, which is already favourably known by the large circulation of the former edition, is unsurpassed, either 
maccuracy or beauty of execution, by any work of its class, while in cheapness it is altogether unrivalled. It contains 
SIXTY-ONE FOLIO MAPS, engraved on steel, in the first style of art, by Sipyey HaLL, HuGues, and others, with 
Geographical Descriptions, Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the Names occurring in the several Maps, amounting to 
57,00, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the Map in which they will be found. 

To the present edition have been added many new and important Maps, while the work has, at the same time, been 
carefully revised and corrected throughout. The Publishers are therefore satisfied, that, in every respect, it is accom- 
modated to the present advanced state of geographical research; and whether on the ground of ACCURACY, BEAUTY OF 
EXECUTION, OF CHEAPNEsS, they invite a comparison with any other work of the class. 

“Large enough to be distinct without being so large as to be unwieldy ; it has all that any one can require for general use, and al 
par cull introduced, without making it too beiky or too expensive, and so counterbalance its principa Gente Church of = 





Also, just completed, in a thick volume 8vo. (pp. 1090) price 30s., closely but clearly printed, and strongly bound in 
cloth, lettered, a NEW EDITION of 


A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
FOUNDED ON THE WORKS OF MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI, 


is a So papenee Sketch of the Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical 
Countries of th we gue Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition of all the 
eas ae — with numerous Tables of Population and Statistics. There also have been added copious Indices 
than 13.500 Nee owns, and Miscellaneous Information contained in the body of the W ork—comprehending not fewer 
qretrelas : ames. With this important instrument of reference, the book possesses every recommendation of a Gazetteer, 

J, at the same time, all the characteristic Features of a systematic work. 


T ‘ine E. . 
he following Extracts from the recommendations of the Press will enable the public to judge of the estimation in which 
the Work is held :— 


“This, we should say. i isti i y. 

the* Abrege an cwtd say, is the most complete existing Book upon Geography in One Volume. It seems to be based throughout upon 

through aE, te Géographie of Malte-Brun, but the most recent information has been collected from other quarters; and in looking 

recommend it stresoes where the latest discoveries have occurred, we have not observed the omission of any matter of importance. We 
a it strongly as a book of reference,”—£zamin 


‘ aminer, 

“ Most comprehensive and best compiled books of the class ever published.”— Britannia, 

the matte id ith masterly ability....No pains have been spenen to render it hensive an and it not only contains all 

“The task o por a publication ought to contain, but it exhibits the utmost precision in their t and arrang "Atlas, 

oi Volume which, though ast Hisnite | i yard prolix pero red the oe pe ~t —_ ~y executed by the Faltor 
: 2< s e sty itan abridgment, yet extends to more tl 1000 closely-printed pages. It has an Index 
ch contains more names than are to be found in most Gazetteers." Athen. - 





r 





aeum. 





WNGMAN & co Apam & CHartEs Brack, Edinburgh ; 


COMPLETE COURSE of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 


By P. F. MERLET, Professor cf French in University College, 
ondon. 


I 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into three 


Parts; the Pr iation, the Accid , and the Syntax. New 
edition, 12mo. bound, 5s. 6¢. 


Il. 

LE TRADUCTEUR;; or, Historical, Dra- 
matic, and Miscellaneous Selections, from the best French Writers ; 
explanatory Notes ; a election of Idioms, and concise Tables of the 
Parts of Speech and of Verbs. New edition, 12mo. bound, 5s. 6d. 





Ill. 

PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la 
FRANCE ; Specimens of the best Authors, from the earliest period 
to the present time ; with an Essay on French Literature; forming 
a Sequel to ‘ Le Traducteur.’ 12mo. bound, 6s, 


Iv. 
DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES ; or, 


Appendix to the French Grammar. 2nd edition, 12mo, bound, 4s. 





| 





WORKS by Professor DE MORGAN. 


I. 
ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 4th edit. 


royal 12mo, 4s. 


Il. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, preliminary to 


the Differential Calculus. Royal l2mo. 9s. 


itl. 
ELEMENTS of TRIGONOMETRY and 
TRIGUNOMETRICAL ANALYSIS, preliminary to the Differen- 
tial Calculus. Royal 12mo, 9s, 


Iv. 
FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC, preparatory 


to the Study of Geometry. Royal 12mo. 1s, 6d, 





MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


I. 

TABLES of LOGARITHMS, COMMON 
and TRIGONOMETRICAL, to FIVE PLACES. Under the 
superintendeuce of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Feap. 8vo, 3s. sewed. 


Il. 

BARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARES, 
CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPRO- 
CALS, up to 10,000. Stereotype edition, examined and correc 
under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. Royal J2mo. price 8». 





GEOMETRY and ARITHMETIC. 


I. 
LARDNER’S (Dr.) ELEMENTS of 


EUCLID, with a Commentary and Geometrical Exercises; to 
which are annexed a Treatise on Solid Geometry, and Short Essays 
on the Ancient Geometrical Analysis and the Theory of Trans- 
versals. 8th edition, Svo. 7s. boards. 


If. 

RITCHIE’S (Dr.) PRINCIPLES of GEO- 
METRY, oe | illustrated, and applied to a variety of useful 
purposes. Designed for the Instruction of Young Persons. 2nd 
edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. with 150 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MI. 
REINER’S LESSONS on FORM; or an 


Introduction to Geometry, as given in a Pestalozzian School, 
Cheam, Surrey. 12mo. with numerous Diagrams. 6s. cloth. 


IV. 
REINER’S LESSONS on NUMBER, as 
given at a Pestalozzian School, at Cheam, Surrey. 2nd edition, 
consisting of the Master's Manual, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth ; the Scholar's 
Praxis, 12mo. 2s. bound. Sold separately. 





INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
LOCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN- 


STRUCTION, pestering the method of Teaching formerly prac- 
tised in all public schools. The series consists of the following In- 
terlinear Translations; with the Original Text. in which the 
Quantity of the Doubtful Vowels isdenoted ; Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes, &c. Each volume, 2s, 6d. 


LATIN. | GRERE, 
. Pheedrus’s Fables of Zsop. }1, Lucian’s Dialogues. Selections. 
Ovid s Metamorphoses. Book L| 2. The Odes of Anacreon, 
Virgil’s £neid. Boo! 3. Homer's Iliad. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 4. Parsing Lessons to Homer. 
Ceesar’s Invasion of Britain. |5. Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
a a s Life of Agricola, 


oe ops 


) . 
6. Herodotus’s Histories. Selec- 
ITALIAN. tions. 

Stories from Italian Writers :— FRENCH. 

Alfieri, Baretti, Castiglione,|Sismondi; the Battles of Cressy 
&e, and Poictiers. 

VERMAN. 
Stories from the German Writers. 

The connexion of the several parts, as well as the general prin- 
ciples and authority of the whole series, is exhibited at large in 
AN ESSAY, explanatory of the system. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
. Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 
THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 33, 6d. 





*.* A CATALOGUE of WORKS of EDUCATION and of 
EDUCATIONAL MODELS, published by Taylor & Walton, will 
sent by post, free of expense, to any gentleman writing for it. 





') SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., WHITTAKER & CO., and HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. London. 


Taytor & WaLToNn, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, Jan. 25. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready. 





I. 

THREE YEARS in CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE; or, Domestic Manners of the Turks. By 
CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 3 vols. small 8vo. with 34 Illus- 
trations from original Drawings, 31s. 6d. bound. 


LADY 
COURT: a Nove. 
of ‘Rivalry.’ 3 vols. 

* She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won."—Shakspeare. 


CECILIA FARREN- 


By HENRY MILTON, Esq., Author 


LETTERS of a GERMAN 


COUNTESS, Written during her TRAVELS in TURKEY, 
EGYPT, the HOLY LAND, SYRIA, NUBIA, &e., in 
1943-4. By IDA, COUNTESS HALN-HAIIN. 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 31s. Gd. bound. 


Iv. 
Y _ Al ry. J I 
A CHEAP EDITION of MR. 
LEVER’S NEW WORK, ‘ARTHUR O'LEARY, Edited 
by HARRY LORREQUER, and Mlustrated by GEORGE 
CRULKSHANK,’ UxirogM WitH THE AUTHOR'S OTHER 
Works, in 1 vol. vo. price only 12s. bound. 


v. 
THE NELSON LETTERS and 
DISPATCHES. Voiume tue First, New Epitiox. 
N.U.—Vo.vume LU. will be published in February. 


vi. 
rT ~ ‘ry. . wryy 
THE HISTORY of MARGARET 
CATCHPOLE, a SurroLk Gin. 3 vols. small 8vo, with 
Illustrations. (Just ready.) 
N.B.—The price of this Work will be One Guinea to Sub- 
seribers, who are respectfully requested to forward their 
names to the Publisher at their earliest convenience. 


Vil. 


“Sf ~ , 
COLONEL MAXWELL’S AD- 
VENTURES. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

*** My Adventures’ is for the most part a transcript from 
the Journal kept by Col. Maxwell, and to that may be attri- 
buted the rich, racy, riotous spirit that pervades it. It is 
instinct with life, fun, and vivid impressions of men and 
things. ‘Two more amusing volumes have seldom fallen into 
our hands. In his personal sketches Col. Maxwell is very 
felicitous. Murat and his Court, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales and her suite, and Napoleon and his Court at Elba,— 
and, indeed, most of the extraordinary characters who at 
that period were to be encountered in that quarter of the 
world, are etched with rare skill."—Morning Post. 


Vill. 


THE CRESCENT and the 


CROSS; or, ROMANCE and REALITIES of EASTERN 
TRAVEL. By ELIOT Bb. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 25s. bound. 

‘*Mr. Warburton brings to his work an accomplished 
mind and weil trained and healthful faculties. As we read 
we are proud to claim him as a countryman. ...His volumes 
ave full of just perception and spirited detail. They greatly 
increase our acquaintance with Eastern scenes, and to the 
traveller afford a variety of information, which he could 
hardly elsewhere find in so compact and interesting a shape.” 
—Britannia. 


IX. 


wr ry’ sy. 
STRATHERN; or, LIFE at 
HOME and ARROAD. A STORY of the PRESENT DAY. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. Embellished with 
a fine Portrait of the Authoress, from a Drawing by Edwin 
Landseer, R.A. 

“In *Strathern,’ Lady Blessington has given her genius 
unrivalled sw and here we have exhibited in one work 
all the attractive graces that distinguish the pen of this ac- 
complished novelist. Pathos, sentiment, romance, wit, 


humour, satire, ridicule, by turns rule the hour."—Morning 
Post. 


THE HON. 


POETICAL WORKS. 


Xx. 

MRS. NORTON’S 
Second AND Coraprer Epitios. In 
1 vol. post vo. with a fine Portrait of the Authoress, from 


a drawing by E. Landseer, R.A., lvs. 6d. bound. 
*« The Byron of our modern poetesses.”—Quarterly Review. 


Henry Corrnurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


1. Ranke’s History of the Reformation. 


Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, Translator of Ranke’s ‘ His- 


tory of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 2, svo. 30s, 


“It is the combination of the secular with the religious view 
which gives the distinctive character to Ranke’s * History of 
the Reformation in Germany,” Besides the ge eral originality 
which arises from the author’s method of viewing his subject, 
a striking though quaint character is often imparted to it by 
his researches among original contemporary documents. In 
the archives of Frankfort he hunted out ninety-six folio 
volumes, which contsined the Acts of the Imperial Diets from 

i At Berlin and Dres jen he was equally fortunate ; 
to other collections, bes 
y printed books aud t 

closed inst foreigners by their 

n events of action, has 

» style, which brings the 

. "At the sack of Rome by Bour- 

s if we ace ompanied the forces 

characters, which he does 


c 
sveins to us free and charac teristic, reflecting the massiness, 


simplicity, and German mind of the original, “Spectator, 


nm ° ° 
Travels in India, 
Including Scinde and the Punjal 
LEOPOLD VON ORLICHL Transl nted from the German. 
by H. EVANS LLOYD, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with two c& vloured 
lithographic frontispicces of one of tl ates of Somnauth, 
and the Cuteb Minar, or Colum erected near Deli by the 
Emperor ¢ ‘uteb ab Deen, to conmmemorate the overthrow of the 
jlindoo Power by hima in 1103, sand numerous Illustrations on 
Wood. (Ou Thursday, February tth. 


11833. By Capt. 


Parochialia; 

Or, Chureh, School, oat Parish. ~ Cc arch System and Ser- 
vices practically considered. By the Rey. JOHN SANDFORD, 
M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, Cl ap iI sin to t ie Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, aud Rural Dean. dSye. 
with numerous Woodcuts, its. 


fa hl ‘ . ’ ~e 
The Collegian’s Guide ; 
Or, Recollectic College Days: setting forth the 
and Temptstions of a U niversity Edueation. By ** 
M.A. — College, Oxford. Post Svo. 10s, tid. 
“A book of facts, of usefulness, and of instruction. No man 
should think of sending his son'to either University, and no 
on should set out for his destined Adaa Mater, watil he has 
attent ively perused this ainusing work,”—Court Journal, 


Advantages 
on RERREE 


Modern Cookery, 

In all its Branches, reduced’ hg a Systein of a asy Practice. For 
the use of Private Families. In a Series of Practical Receipts, 
all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with the 
most minute exactness. By EL 12 A ACTON. Dedicated to 
the Young Hou mg of England. Feap. svo. with nume- 
rous Illustrat 


“ Aware of ourown incompetency to pronounce upon the 
claims of this volume to the confide *e of those most interested 
in its contents, we submitted it to more than one professor of 
the art of — ry. ‘The report made to us is more than favour- 

P. sured that Miss Acton’s instructions may be 
safe r receipts are distinguished for excellence. 
The » erent ses pi sca eunaialind to Miss Acton’s directions—all of 
which, she tells us, have been tested and approved--will give 
an ry their delicacy, and will be found econo’ smical in 
price as well as delicious in flavour. 
its superior worth, there is no doubt that the volume will be 
purchased and consulted by the domestic authorities of every 
family in which good cookery, combined with rigid economy, is 
an object of interest.”—Giobe. 


Lady W illoughby’s s Diary. 


A New Edition, in a smaller size ; printed’ aol bound in the 
style of the Pe to which the Diary refers. Square feap. 
vo, &s. boards; 18s. bound in morocco (old style). 


The Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 


logical Society . 
Edited by the Vice-Scere ary of the Geological Society, &e. 
No. I, Svo. with Wasdsale. Plates, and Mapes, &e. 4s 
[On Sal urday neat. 


x . e 
Elements of Physics. 

Part J.—Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. PES Principal 
of the Royal Military Colles 5 sden. ‘Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by E. Feap. Svo. with Diagrams 
and Woodeuts. [On Thursday, February 6th. 


Select Works of the British Poets. 


With Biog raphics ul and Critical Prefeoce, by Dr. AIKIN. A 
new edition, with ane plement LUCY ALKIN, coutaining 
Selections from the works be, Seott, Cole ridge, Pringle, 
Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld’ svo. | Nearly ready. 


‘HEL, 


10. The Maternal Management of Chil- 


dren in Health and Disease. 

Ry THOMAS BULL, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Physician- Accoue heur to the Finsbury Midwifery 
Institution, Author of * Hints to Mothers for the Management 
of their Health during Pregnancy and in the Lying- -In Room.’ 
Second edition, revised and enlarged, feap. Svo. 7s. 

*,.* The whole work has been carefully revised, a considerable 
mM tion entirely re-written, and several new sections added, 





London; Lonaman, BRowN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


With such attestations to 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


FIRST IDEAS of NUMBER, 1, 
FIRST IDEAS of GEOGRAPHY. 1, 
oie ITHMET IC TAUGHT by QUES. 
ENGLISH GRAMM: . 
Dr. RUSSELL. 1s. be. GRAMMAR. By Rer, 
THE BIBLE WORD BOOK. 1, 
LUDLOW’S CLASS READING 


BOOK. 3s. 
OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. Wit 
Maps and Cuts, 10d 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY ¢ 


ENGLAND. With Engravings. 1s. 3d. 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY 
With Cuts. 10d. : 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 
Maps, &e. 1s. 

A FIRST BOOK on ALGEBRA, 


ls, 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK on GEOMETRY. 
ls. Ge, 

EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS, 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 


With Cuts, 3s, 
Rev. Prof. HALL. With numerous Cuts, 10d, 
OUTLINES of SACRED IISTORY. 
With Cuts. 3s. 6c, 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS mentioned 


= HOLY 8c — TURE, illustrated by the Works of Travellen 
Vith Cuts. 


THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 


With Cuts. 2s. 





THE INSTRUCTOR; or, Progressive 
LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, With Questia une 
each Lesson, In Seven Volumes, with numerous Woodcuts, pric 
2s. each. 

Vol. I. EXERCISES and CONVERSATIONS. 

Vol. If. HOUS FURNITURE, FOOD, and CLOTHING, 
Vol. 111. LESSONS on the UNIVERSE. 
Vol. IV. The CALENDAR, the MONTHS, and the SEASONS, 
Vol. V. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
Vol. VI. ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Vol VIL ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 





EASY 


1s, Ge, 


LESSONS on REASONING. 
By the same Author, 


EASY LESSONS on MONEY 


MATTERS. ls. 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS o 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 6d. 





SCHOOL HISTORY of EN GL AND, 
I Ch 1 Tables of Contempo: 
p See Ba Seiaaiten : Mriadand troan GL trait + By Finn} 
HISTOKY OF ENGLAND.’ Strongly bound, 6s. 





BIBLE GEOGRAPHY, with Maps, 2 
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REVIEWS 


The [Amd and the People of the British Islands 
—[Land und Leute, §c.) By J. G. Kohl. 
3 vols. Dresden and Leipsic, Arnold ; Lon- 
don, Nutt. 
Ir requires only a glance through the very co- 
ious tables of contents prefixed to these volumes 
to see that Mr. Kohl has here undertaken a dif- 
ficult, we might almost say a perilous, task, for 
which, as a foreigner, he certainly enjoys some 
advantages, but counterbalanced by serious de- 
ficiencies. Few Englishmen can comprehend 
the Germans well, and it seems to us still harder 
for a German to master the peculiarities of the 
English character, which exhibits so many va- 
rieties, eccentricities, and apparent inconsisten- 
cies. We should say itis rather the peculiarity, 
than the depth of thought, which prevents many 
English students from entering into the true 
spirit of the German people and their literature ; 
and if few among us have really comprehended the 
j$0¢ of their poetry and the scope of their phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, we may safely assert 
that, among German readers, those who are well 
acquainted with the highest and best charac- 
teristics of our literature form a very select 
circle. But it would require a studious essay to 
develope the differences between the two nations, 
and it is no wonder if a literary tourist, however 
clever and observant, in attempting such a task, 
makes many mistakes. It is one thing to travel 
by railway through a country, onal in hand, 
noting down matters of personal observation ; 
but it is quite another, and far more difficult 
task to characterize minutely a whole people, 
their ideas, institutions and habits. We had no 
sooner looked over the extensive range of topics 
through which the author has run, than we felt 
assured he must have made some false steps; 
and expected, on turning over his pages, to meet 
with ludicrous blunders. However, we shall 
make no very serious comments upon a book 
which, though it does not tell us much news of 
ourselves, is amusing; but proceed at once to 
give our readers a taste of its style and quality. 
To follow Mr. Kohl even through his indices, 
including all classes of our community, from the 
blood-royal to the mob, would require a longer 
article than we can afford; so we give up all 
thoughts of an orderly analysis, and shall play 
the part of a random reader. “ Nothing so dif- 
ficult as a beginning”: so let the book open 
itself. Here is a well-merited exposure of our 
aristocratic prejudices :— 
_ People accuse the Catholic Church of superstition 
in appointing its numerous glorified saints as patrons 
of various days in the year, churches, chapels, con- 
vents, orders, &c. ; but the English are quite as bad 
iy their reverence for their living aristocratical pa- 
trons. Every college in Oxford has its noble patron, 
styled a Visitor. Every association for the cultiva- 
tion of Music or the Fine Arts, or for the support of 
poor authors or their widows, seeks, first of all, to win 
the approbation of some nobleman, and establish it- 


self under his name and patronage. ‘The shoemaker, 
the tailor, and the hairdresser of London cannot rest 
until, in some way or other, they have obtained per- 
mission to put upon their sign-boards the arms of 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, or some other person 
of royal blood, with the inscription below, “ By ap- 
pointment of her Majesty,” or “ By appointment of 


H.R.H. Prince Albert.” In the provincial towns, 
not even a concert can be given unless under the 
Patronage of some Marquis of Waterford or Chol- 
mondely, I believe that this is never the case among 
us in any of our considerable towns. It would 
*ometimes seem as if this reverence for the aristocracy 
were regarded asa religious duty, and every violation 
of it counted as a crime. The English pray, at 
church, for the nobility, and any outery against them 


journals contain refers to the nobility. 
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seems like an outcry against religion. For us of the 
middle classes on the continent, disposed to repel 
every assumption made by the aristocracy, it is won- 
derful to see how readily the English people yield to 
the claims of rank. * * The English Peerage isa book 
that may be foundinall the drawing-roomsofthe middle 
classes, by whom it is studied, perhaps, as industriously 
as by those whose family-relationships it unfolds. 
I have even known English people who took no 
books with them on their travels abroad, save the 
Bible and the ‘ Peerage.’ Among ourselves, we sel- 
dom see the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ in the hands of 
any of the middling classes. The English journals 
give a prodigious mass of personal notices of the 
aristocracy,—their travels, visits, festivals, funerals, 
accidents and deaths. We may reckon, without 
exaggeration, that the eighth part of all that the 
Long biogra- 
phies are given of deceased noblemen. Is a lord or 
a lady somewhat indisposed? regular bulletins are 
issued in the journals, as for royal personages, under 
titles in large print, such as, “ The illness of Lady 
N.N.” The “select circles” which assemble at their 
country seats are carefully watched, and every mem- 
ber of them mentioned, with those also who are ex- 
pected to arrive. “ But the heart of man is made to 
reconcile contradictions,” as Hume says,—a word one 
must never forget in examining the English character. 
John Bull is a comic fellow, not easily understood ; 
and often seems like a man who cannot refrain from 
swallowing a poison, but afterwards takes an antidote 
to neutralize it. So he is capable, at the same time, 
of reverencing and ridiculing the same persons and 
things; of raising them into the heaven of adoration 
and degrading them into the dust of caricature. 

Now for a hit at our harmonious loyalty :— 

You can hardly enter any assembly in England, 
however revolutionary or illegal, where all are not 
prepared to join joyfully in “ God save our gracious 
Queen!” There is scarcely any public meeting 
which is not concluded with this song. Even in the 
theatres, the pieces frequently conclude with “ God 
save the Queen,” and in the Polytechnic Institution, 
the Adelaide Gallery, &c. this melody generally con- 
cludes the electrical, magnetical, and phantasmagorial 
exhibitions. Rope-dancers and puppet-showmen, 
too, consider it decent to close their performances 
with this celebrated song, which lulls to rest all party 
rancour, and though the music is often bad enough 
to make one run away, the old national and popular 
melody, and loyalty to the Queen, still hold the assem- 
bly fast. 

Mr. Kohl neglects to assign one very simple 
reason for this diligent practice of our national 
anthem-—that of the beginner on the flute who 
can play nothing else. Many of our provincial 
bands and festive parties, we grieve to say, are 
narrowly restricted in their choice of tunes. 

We shall lightly pass over the accounts of our 
een parties. Though a man must go out of 
nis own house to see how it appears in compari- 
son with others, we can hardly be expected to 
refer to Mr. Kohl for an explanation of all the 
intricacies, the consistencies and inconsistencies 
of parties who do not even profess to understand 
themselves. But there is something amusing in 
his estimate of English patriotism, which he 
divides into two kinds, the intelligible and the 
unintelligible. For that which comes under the 
latter category, he, however, finds some expla- 
nation at last, and, with great naiveté, accounts 
for the conduct of a premier by the same British 
qualities which might have led to distinction in 
the pugilistic ring. As any theory which tends 
to throw a clear light upon the contentions of 
parties ought to be welcome, we must certainly 
allow to that which Mr. Kohl proposes the 
merit of great simplicity. A decent allowance 
of bread and cheese, a pipe and a metaphysical 
theory, it seems, will keep a man quiet in Prus- 
sia or Austria;—Mr. Kohl wonders that this is 
not the case in England. There is a pleasant 
naiveté in the following :— 

Among our peaceably disposed people, we may 
reckon, in general, every one who has made sure of 




















his bread and cheese, (“ der ein GuTES Brop erlangt 
hat,”) has gained a secure situation, a profitable em- 
ployment, or an independent property, for a quiet 
man of no party-spirit who theorizes, indeed, a little, 
or reads in the journals, while he comfortably smokes 
his pipe, how 

Far away in Turkey (or in England) 

The people (or the parties) are contending— 
But what demon of restlessness can it be that 
drives Lord John Russell, this 


Chip of one of the oldest blocks in England, 


perpetually into parliament, to the party battle-field ? 
why does he not remain in the sacred and comfort- 
able halls of his great and ancient family ? why does 
he not, like the younger sons of our great houses, sit 
in charming aristocratic indolence, saying pretty 
things to the ladies, as the guest of his wealthy 
brother, the Duke of Bedford? There, as a man of 
choice spirit, an agreeable cavalier, he might make 
honey-sweet speeches, like Monsiewr Le Beau iu 
*As You Like It.’ But, instead of this, he imbitters 
all enjoyment of life, to tell truths to the Tories and 
to hear from them, in return, stupidities as hard as 
pebble-stones. What spirit of unhappy ambition 
animates Sir Robert to use and enjoy his 50 0002. 
(350,000 Prussian dollars) per annum inherited from 
his father, no better than he does? what delightful 
travels he might accomplish with such a property ! 
How well he might live anywhere, as he pleased, 
upon this beautiful earth! Instead of this, he has 
made himself a labouring-man for the Tories, and the 
Premier-burden-bearer of the state. In every one of 
his excursions he might put a couple of sovereigns in 
his pocket, with which to diffuse benefits around him 
and hear blessings from the lips of the people. But 
now he can take no step, backwards or forwards, 
without bringing down the execrations of millions 
upon his head, without hearing blasphemies pro- 
nounced upon his name, from all the valleys of Scot- 
land, the morasses of Ireland, the factories of Eng- 
land, even the cottages and farm-houses where once 
lived his best friends, and seeing caricatures and dis- 
tortions of his honourable visage creeping forth from 
all the presses of lithography, wood-engravings and 
copperplates. As aforesaid, the solution of this 
problem lies in the ardent desire and passion for 
contention, the irresistible inclination of the people 
totry their strength with others, to enter the arena of 
combat as pugilists, tennis-players, racers, drivers, 
rowers, pedestrians, skaters, chess-players, or as 
authors, orators, and political pugilists, and to attack 
each other with tongues as sharp as swords, pens as 
powerful as cudgels, pencils as hardy as spears, and 
reasons as hard as fists. As they are always longing 
for some excitement, eating highly-seasoned soups 
and strong pickles for vegetables, so in their political 
affairs they are always seeking for some piquant 
“excitement.” These party-contentions are always 
“very exciting,” and, in an Englishman’s view, a 
place where there is nothing of the kind (“ where 
nothing is going on™”) must, certainly, be very tedious. 
Let every Englishman lay his hand upon his heart 
and answer me, sincerely, the following question :— 
If one could give you the best government in the 
world—ay, if a company of saints and angels should 
come down from heaven to govern you—it St. George 
should place himself at your head, as premier, St. 
Michael take the place of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, St. Peter hold the keys of the Home Depart- 
ment, and St. Hubert put on the Lord Chancellor's 
wig, and seat himself on the woolsack—if these 
should compose a government, such as could only be 
equalled in Paradise, perfectly just, mild and wise, 
such as would give not the least occasion for any 
opposition or counter-demonstration, and if all things 
could be thus carried on, peacefully and contentedly, 
with no parliamentary discussions lasting till mid- 
night, neither Whigs nor Tories, no Radicalism, no 
Chartism, no occasion for processions of parties and 
corporations, no party-banners, no “sheuts’’ (and no 
“ groans’) ;no “struggle” nor “hubbub” of any kind, 
no “excitement,” no “‘agitation’”’—in short, with 
“nothing going on,”—I ask the English, would you 
not find all this “ du/l” in the last degree? would you 
tolerate such a ministry at the helm of affairs even 
for one week? would there not be a cry raised 





throughout the country, from all parties, that St. 
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George should resign and restore them to their old 
quarrels and interesting party-divisions ? 

To hear a couple of Englishmen talking of their 
political parties and their movements, you might 
think they were speaking rather of boxing or wres- 
tling than of differences of opinions and wordy dis- 
putes, so martial and pugilistic are their expressions. 
Thus they usually speak of “ hostile and friendly 
encampments,” while we speak only,on like occasions, 
of “ opponents who think differently from us,” or of 
“ friends who are of our way of thinking.” So they 
employ the expressions, “the Whigs are out,” “ the 
Tories in,” just as we, at our Festungs-spiel, when we 
have occupied all the nine places, exclaim, “ Ah, I 
am in!’’ The opinions and expressions of the English 
upon political affairs are often singular enough, and 
it seems as if the common stamp of men among them 
had no just notion or elevated view of what we should 
call a state. An example or two will make my 
meaning clear. I was talking with an educated 
person of the income tax, and said that, as it only 
touched the rich, and these only in proportion to 
their means, I should consider it an excellent tax 
apart from the inquisitorial procedure necessary to 
enforce it, which must be disgusting to somany. “I 
hold it to be an extremely unjust and perfectly arbi- 
trary tax,” replied my opponent, “ especially as Sir 
Robert has removed other taxes for it. What right 
has master Bob to take money out of my pouch and 
put it into another man’s pocket?” I explained my 
views a little further. ‘ All very fine!” said. my 
friend, more warmly than before, “ but I bring the 
whole discussion back to this simple question—what 
right has Sir Robert Peel to take my noney out of 
my pocket and give it to another?’ “ Bravo, that 
is well asked,’ I saw written in the faces of some who 
were present. To the question, as it was put, the 
answer must, of course, be—“no right at all.” Con- 
sequently, the income-tax was concluded to be “a 
regular robbery!” Often, a definite and resolute 
denial of the assertions of an opposite party is suffi- 
cient argument, especially if helped by some strong 
and plain-spoken comparisons. Such replies are found 
in the journals—*all that our opponent has brought 
forward is mere nonsense, and as much like truth as 
black to white!” “ Hear! hear! right, very good! 
How clearly the man speaks! 4s black to white ! 
Ah, that our antagonists should not see into this!” 

Here we close our author’s political section, 
leaving the reproofs contained in it to apply 
themselves to all whom they may concern. 

With Mr. Kohl's account of our religious 
parties, and their endless contentions, about 
that which (if St. Paul is right) is a mere nothing 
unless it be full of charity and good-will, we 
shall only interfere as it regards matters of fact. 
The prevalence of narrow party-spirited views, 
and endeavours to assume, by merely doctrinal 
distinctions, that superiority which duly belongs 
only to real excellence, we sincerely lament; 
but such statements as the following are surely 
exaggerated :— 

e (say the Dissenters) are the religious people : 
the Churchmen are the irreligious (die Gottlosen). 
Our happiness and glory is, that we are freed from 
their dominion. Their Church is a Babylon, full of 
corruption and unsound doctrine.” 

These expressions Mr. Kohl ascribes to a 
Mr. Irving; and thus he proceeds in his report 
of English sectarianism and intolerance :— 

On the other hand, the Churchmen speak of the 
abuses, contradictions, sins and transgressions of the 
Dissenters, and stigmatize their whole character and 
operations as diabolical. As the expressions which 
the English sectaries employ towards each other 
betray little christian charity and mutual respect, so 
their terms employed when speaking of themselves, 
are extraordinarily self-complacent, and this in a 
style which implies a severe censure upon all others. 
Thus, the Presbyterians of Scotland, according to 
tule, style themselves only “God’s people,” and this 
not merely in private but openly, and in all their 
-writings. Even the various little sects which have 
separated themselves from the Presbyterians, set 
themselves forth, exclusive of all other sects, as the 
elect. When the celebrated Methodist preacher, 
Whitfield, visited Scotland, he made the Seceders 
his bitter enemies, by refusing to confine his opera- 





tions to their sect, which they demanded on the 
ground of their exclusive claim to be called the 
people of God. Dr. Horne, on the other side, a 
Scottish Episcopalian, believed that, if the great 
apostle of the Gentiles should visit England, he 
would, most probably, give the preference to the 
Episcopalians of Scotland above all other denomina- 
tions. This may be taken as the creed of every sect 
in England with regard to itself. The Episcopalians 
understand by the name of “ Holy Church,” nothing 
beyond the Church of England. To separate from 
its communion is “schism,” and to explain the Scrip- 
tures in any way different from the comments of its 
“ divines” is “sinful presumption.” 

With regard to the effects of these divisions 
upon the great interest of national education, 
we only wish we were able, satisfactorily to 
ourselves, to refute what Mr. Kohl has written. 
As to the English pulpit, we should hope there 
are more than Mr. Kohl will allow among our 
preachers, who hit the happy medium between 
dry lecture-reading and loose, extemporary 
rhapsodizing. In this section of his work, it 
would occupy too much of our space to number 
all the slips which Mr. Kohl has made, and on 
ground, too, where one needs be more than 
ordinarily cautious. Such eccentric instances 
as the iicsing, certainly, should not be given 
as specimens of a people :— 

Sometimes the texts or themes of the dissenting 
preachers are very strangely chosen. In England 
you may hear, in Christian churches, sermons which 
are anything rather than Christian discourses. For 
instance, there is a man in London who preaches, 
with great success and applause, on all possible oc- 
currences of the day. Thus he gave a sermon on the 
exhibition of the Cartoons prepared by young English 
artists for the new Houses of Parliament ; and, they 
say, he speaks very cleverly on such themes, A 
certain class of English preachers seek for popularity 
by seizing on passing events; and you may see such 
themes as the following advertised —“ Next Sunday 
evening, I shall describe the interior of a madhouse, 
in which infatuated kings, politicians, and priests 
will be portrayed,”"—-or—“ Next Sunday I shall give 
the devil’s funeral sermon.” 

Many matters of course among us look strange 
to a German. Thus Mr. Kohl thinks the follow- 
ing story of Dr. Johnson extraordinary :—* 

n Scotland it is sometimes uncertain whether the 


Episcopal and the Presbyterian churches are not more 
imbittered against each other, than Protestantism 


and Popery. The celebrated Dr. Johnson, when in 
Scotland, thought it his duty to keep away from all 
public worship for several months, purely and solely 
because the clergy of the Scotch Kirk are not ordained 
by bishops. 

One of the consequences of Mr. Kohl’s choos- 
ing so wide a field of observation, is that he gives 
considerable space to trifles, to the neglect of 
more important matters. We ought to expecta 
copious account of our literature and its master- 
spirits in a work on England and the English, 
which can afford to give nearly two hundred 
pages to the sports of hunting, hawking, horse- 
racing, boxing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, &c. 
Some of his notices on these heads, are becom- 
ing, we hope, rather antiquarian than actual. 
It seems, according to a common proverb, we 
must get foreign books that we may read of our 
own absurdities. 

Why has not Mr. Kohl immortalized the name 
of the following gentleman ?— 

Another wealthy Englishman, who had heard that 
the game-fowl in the East Indies, were still more 
pugnacious than those in England, undertook, with 
his game-cocks, a voyage to that distant country, in 
order to test the truth of the assertion. 

A few more short quotations, with shorter 
comments, must conclude our present notice. 
The numerous admirers of Bunyan will, perhaps, 
be as much surprised that their favourite ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ should seem to a German no 
very suitable book for the pious edification of 
children, as we are to learn from Mr. Kohl that 
Spenser's ‘Faery Queen’ is, at the present day, 





a very popular book among the English 
Thus Mr. Kohl speaks of our rae ag 

I am not acquainted with the fate’ of this book in 
Germany ; but I do not believe it would have any 
great success among us as a book for the PrymMotiog 
of piety. I cannot think we should put sucfa book 
decorated with portraits of Apollyon and other eyj| 
demons, into the hands of our children, as they qo 
in England. The whole book is full, rather of tery; 
ble and frightening than of gentle and inviting scenes, 
and I am at a loss to comprehend how the English 
who exclaim so against our fables (collected by the 
brothers Grimm and others), which exhibit the mere 
play of fantasy, without having any influence upon 
religious views, should so earnestly recommend such 
a book as ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ in which all 
kinds of mythological and fantastical figures mix 
themselves with the cross and other symbols of 
Christianity. 

The following passage affords another curious 
instance of the diversity between English and 
German opinions. What English reader would 
think of characterising Goethe’s ‘ Hermann and 
Dorothea’ as a pious poem, though it is no Ger- 
man mysticism to say that this well-finished little 
work contains a deep and good meaning :— 

The English poets are all remarkable for their re. 
presentations of the violent passions. Of their most 
famous religious poem, * Paradise Lost,’ Blair remarks 
that Satan is the best-portrayed character in it. On 
the other hand, how great is the mildness and piety 
of our German muse! How numerous are the pro- 
ductions in which the deeply-hidden, peaceful and 
devotional disposition of our people is revealed! 
Their impassioned Milton stands opposed to our 
divinely-inspired Klopstock and his * Messiah,’ as 
their gloomy Byron stands in contrast with our pious 
Schiller. Is not Schiller, in many of his productions, 
a truly religious poet? Is not his song which con. 
tains the lines 

** When pleasant words the time beguile 

Then cheerfully proceeds the toil,” 
written for ever in the hearts of all Germans? And 
is there not the same mild piety in many of Goethe's 
poems, in ‘Hermann and Dorothea,’ ‘ Iphigenia,’ 
Voss’s * Louisa,’ Eberhard’s ‘Jenny and her Chicken,’ 
and in other amiable poems of this kind which touch 
our hearts most effectually, though, of all the beauties 
of our literature, they are the least pleasing to English 
readers ?—None of the English reformers has left us 
such hymns and table-talk as our Luther. 

At a time when many of her faithful subjects 
have to journey through winter's mists to catch 
a glimpse of our gracious Queen, it may bea 
consolation to some to learn that they may see 
faithful copies of the royal countenance without 
moving far from home. So says Mr. Kohl:— 

Queen Victoria has a genuine, English, national 
physiognomy. I fancy I have recognized the features 
of this physiognomy, at least a hundred times, among 
the people, even those of the very lowest class. It 
often seemed as if I had the Queen before me dis 
guised in rags. 

Who would attempt to settle disputes concern- 
ing ceremonies when Mr. Kohl exposes such a 
difference of innate ideas as the following :— 

I know a town in Germany where a nurse, who 
had two little girls under her care, once found them 
kneeling at their prayers, and was greatly surprised, 
almost put out of temper, at the sight. She gave 
them to understand that such an extreme show of 
humiliation was not required, but was only practised 
by the Catholics; and bade them say their prayers, 
every morning, while lying still in their bed. Now, in 
England, the nurse would, probably, be angry if she 
found her young charge engaged in such a sacred duty 
while lying in bed, sitting, or standing. — No child 
there would think of saying prayers otherwise than in 
a kneeling posture. The little creatures, as soon as 
they can lisp, say their morning and evening prayers 
while kneeling on the lap of their nurse or mother. 

Several pages are devoted to an account of 
English s/ang, in its Oxford, Eton, Westminster, 
and London, varieties. We regret to learn from 
Mr. Kohl, that this grievous corruption of rational 
language is in vogue among gentlemen, and has 
even penetrated our family circles ; and inyst 
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eallupon the “ Women of England” to discourage 
= emily. But here our extracts must close 
pe the present. The author is, in many respects, 


a observer; but he must have carried home, 


for the composition of this work, a curious En- 
lish library, with many strange cuttings from 


rs. As we have said, many of his re- 
ee eiil soon be obsolete, for with all his in- 
dustry in collecting notices of our aristocratic 
twaddle, political squabbles, semi-barbarous 
sports, an vulgar slang, he has failed of enter- 
ing into the better spirit of the country, and 
describing those tendencies which are most 


regnant with good for the future. But, perhaps, | 


may be excused for ss that better 
order of things, which, in the quiet recesses of 


literature and science, is preparing itself for | 


the task of social renovation, as he only pro- 
fesses to give the traits of our public life; in 
which our literature, certainly, assumes no very 
striking position. We must also recollect that 
he writes for German readers, to whom his ac- 
counts of many matters familiar to us, such as 
the getting-up of our giant newspapers, the 
formation of our parties and associations, and 
even the display of uneducated energies in our 
lower orders, will be curious and interesting. 





Ballads, and other Poems. By John G,. Whittier. 

Clarke & Co. 

Tue author of these lyrical pieces was one of 
the earliest American advocates of ‘‘ immediate 
emancipation,” and has stood for many years in 
the front of the battle. The poems before us 
are, we believe, only a few of those which he has 
composed in the cause of Freedom ; but they are 
now first presented to the English public in a 
collected shape. We welcome this small volume 
on account of its nationality —for the exclusive 
Americanism of its themes. ‘‘ His poetry,” says 
his English editor, ‘“ is the effective weapon 
which, as a man, he has laid hold of, and used 
to good purpose, in the great struggle for human 
rights.” John Greenleaf Whittier began his 
literary career early, and was received with 
ublic favour until he took to political subjects ; 
te then ceased to be appreciated, except by a 
proscribed circle. His audience, however, is 
now increasing. ‘‘ His songs are hewing their 
way through the frozen barriers of selfishness to 
the national heart.’”” What follows, we take in 
extenso from the Preface :-— 

“Those who would learn the tendencies of repub- 
licanism, and especially its effects upon literature, 
may be assured that Whittier, whatever may be said 
of other American poets, is of purely republican 
growth. His poetry borrows nothing from foreign 
countries or customs. It is an unstudied emanation 
from his faith in, and attachment to, our free political 
institutions—our unshackled Christianity ; and dead 
indeed must be the heart which is not warmed by 
the earnestness with which he pleads for the carrying 
out of these institutions to their full extent and 
power. In his ‘ Lines written in the Book of a 
Friend’ he has honestly and vividly depicted the 
motives which led him to prefer the conflict with 
slavery to the butterfly-chase of literary fame. In 
his* Lucey Hooper’ we see the temper of his Chris- 
tianity, too expansive for the trammels of sect. And 
in ‘Our Countrymen in Chains,’ the reader will be 
struck with his thorough abhorrence of sham liberty, 
afeeling which, from his whispers to his thunder- 
tones, he never fails to exhibit.” 

e reserve some fine ballads, particularly 
that of ‘ Cassandra Southwick,’ recording an in- 
stance of Puritan intolerance versus Quakerism, 
‘0 come at once to the anti-slavery poems. 

The Christian Slave. 
satin ate. Publication of L. F. Tasistro, * Random Shots and 
vezes, is a description of a slave auction at New Or- 
which the auctioneer recommended the woman on the 
a5 & “ good Christian !” 


._,, A Christian! going, gone! 
Who bids for God’s own image ?—for His grace 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won ? 








My God! can such things be? 
Hast Thou not said that whatsoe’er is done 
Unto Thy weaker and Thy humblest one, 
Is even done to Thee? 


In that sad victim, then, 
Child of Thy pitying love, I see Thee stand— 
Once more the jest-word of a mocking hand, 
Bound, sold, and scourged again ! 


A Christian up for sale! 
Wet with her blood your whips—o’ertask her frame, 
Make her life loathsome with your wrong and shame, 
Her patience shall not fail! 


A heathen hand might deal 
Back on your heads the gathered wrong of years, 
But her low, broken prayer and nightly tears, 

Ye neither heed nor feel. 


Con well thy lesson o’er, 
Thou prudent teacher—tell the toiling slave, 
No dangerous tale of Him who came to seek and save 
The outcast and the poor. 
But wisely shut the ray 
Of God's free Gospel from her simple heart. 
And to her darkened mind alone impart 
One stern command—* OBEY.” 
So shalt thou deftly raise 
The market price of human flesh ; and while 
On thee, their pampered guest, the planters smile, 
Thy church shall praise. 
Grave reverend men shall tell 
From Northern pulpits how thy work was blest, 
While in that vile South Sodom, first and best, 
Thy poor disciples sell! 
Oh, shame! the Moslem thrall, 
Who, with his master, to the Prophet kneels, 
While turning to the sacred Kebla, feels 
Ilis fetters break and fall. 
Cheers for the turbaned Bey 
Of robber-peopled Tunis! he hath torn 
The dark slave dungeons open, and hath borne 
- Their inmates into day. 
But our poor slave in vain 
Turns to the Christian shrine his aching eyes— 
Its rites will only swell his market-price, 
And rivet on his chain.* 
God of all right! how long 
Shall priestly robbers at Thine altar stand, 
Lifting in prayer to Thee the bloody hand, 
And haughty brow of wrong ? 
Oh, from the fields of cane, 
From the low rice-swamp, from the trader's cell— 
From the black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome hell, 
And coffle’s weary chain,— 
Hoarse, horrible, and strong 
Rises to Heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 
How Lone—oun, Gob, HOW LONG / 


Perhaps we could not have chosen a better ex- 
tract to bring the thing home to our own bosoms. 
The truth “that makes free indeed,” is taught 
in vain to him whose skin is not coloured like 
that of his owner : perilous also is it to sympa- 
thize with such. One John L. Brown, of South 
Carolina, was sentenced to be executed on the 
25th of April 1844, for “the crime of assisting 
a female slave to escape from bondage.’’ In 
the midst of the public excitement, too, the 
Rev. Dr. Jenkin (president of Miami College), 
the Rev. Alexander M‘Caine (of the Methodist 
Protestant Church), and a clergyman of the 
Cincinnati Synod, went out of their way to defend 
slavery on Scriptural grounds. On a previous 
occasion, at ‘the celebrated pro-slavery meeting 
in Charleston, S.C., on the 4th of the ninth 
month, 1835,” the clergy of all denominations 
had attended in a body, and lent their sanction 
to the proceedings, “ adding,” continues the 
report in the Courier of that city, “by their 
presence to the impressive character of the 
scene.”” The poet’s indignation at such conduct 
is expressed in two poems :— 

Stanzas for the Times. 

Ho! thou who seekest late and long 
A licence from the Holy Book 

For brutal lust and Hell’s red wrong, 
Man of the Pulpit, look !— 

Lift up those cold and atheist eyes, 
This ripe fruit of thy teaching see ; 

And tell us how to Heaven will rise 


The incense of this sacrifice— 
This blossom of the Gallows Tree !— 





* We often see advertisements in the Southern papers, in 
which individual slaves, or several of a lot, are recommended 
as “* pious,” or as ‘* members of churches.” Lately we saw a 
slave advertised, who, among other qualifications, was 
described as “a Baplist preacher,” 





Search out for SLavery’s hour of need 
Some fitting text of Sacred Writ ; 
Give heaven the credit of a deed 
Which shames the nether pit. 
Kneel, smooth blasphemer, unto Him, 
Whose truth is on thy lips a lie, 
Ask that His bright-winged cherubim 
May bend around that scaffold grim 
To guard and bless and sanctify !— 


Ho! champion of the people’s cause— 

Suspend thy loud and vain rebuke 
Of foreign wrong and Old World laws, 

Man of the Senate, look !— 

Was this the promise of the free, 

The great hope of our early time,— 
That Slavery’s poison vine should be 
Upborne by Freedom's prayer-nursed tree, 

O’erclustered with such fruits of crime ?— 
Send out the summons, East and West, 

And South and North, let all be there, 
Where he who pitied the oppressed 

Swings out in sun and air. 

Let not a democratic hand 

The grisly hangman’s task refuse 
There let each loyal patriot stand 
Awaiting Slavery’s command 

To twist the rope and draw the noose !— 
But vain is irony—unmeet 

Its cold rebuke for deeds which start 
In fiery and indignant beat 

The pulses of the heart. 

. o * * 
By Liberty's dishonoured name, 

By man’s lost hope and failing trust, 

By words and deeds which bow with shame 

Our foreheads to the dust, 

By the exulting tyrant’s sneer 

Borne to us from the Old World’s thrones, 
And, by whose victims’ grief who hear 
In sunless mines and dungeons drear 

How Freedom's land her faith disowns !— 


Speak out in acts: the time for words 
Has passed, and deeds alone suffice ; 
In the loud clang of meeting swords 
The softer music dies ! 
Act—act in God’s name, while ye may, 
Smite from the Church her leprous limb, 
Throw open to the light of day 
The bondman’s cell, and break away 
The chains the State has bound on him. 
Ho !—every true and living soul, 
To Freedom's perilled altar bear 
The Freeman’s and the Christian's whole 
Tongue, pen, and vote, and prayer ! 
One last great battle for the Right——, 
One short sharp struggle to be free !— 
To do is to succeed—our fight 
Is waged in Heaven's approving sight— 
The smile of God is Victory ! 
Clerical Oppressors. 
Just God !—and these are the 
Who minister at Thine altar, God of Right! 
Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel's Ark of light ! 


What! preach and kidnap men ? 
Give thanks—and rob Thy own afflicted poor? 
Talk of Thy glorious liberty, and then 

Bolt hard the captive’s door? 


What! servants of Thy own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outcast,—fettering down 
The task'd and plunder'd slave ! 
Pilate and Herod, friends ! 
Chief priests and rulers, as of old, combine ! 
Just God and holy! is that church which lends 
Strength to the spoiler, Thine ? 


Paid hypocrites, who turn 


_Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 


Of those high words of truth which search and burn 
In warning and rebuke. 


Feed fat, ye locusts, feed ! 
And in your tassel’d pulpits, thank the Lord 
That, from the toiling bondsman’s utter need, 
Ye pile your own full board. 
How long, O Lord! how long 
Shall such a Priesthood barter truth away, 
And, in Thy name, for robbery and wrong 
At Thy own altars pray ? 
Is not Thy hand stretch’d forth 
Visibly in the heavens, to awe and smite ? 
Shall not the living God of all the earth, 
And heaven above, do right? 
Woe, then, to all who grind 
Their brethren of a Common Father down ! 
To all who plunder from th’ immortal mind 
Its bright and glorious crown ! 
Woe to the Priesthood! woe 
To those whose hire is with the price of blood— 
Perverting, darkening, changing as they go 
The searching truths of God! 
Their glory and their might 
Shall perish ; and their very names shall be 
Vile before all the people, in the light 
Of A WORLD’S LIBERTY. 
Oh! speed the moment on 
When Wrong shall cease—and Liberty, and Love, 
And Truth, and Right, throughout the earth be known 
As in their home above. 
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Never perhaps was virtuous indignation more 
forcibly expressed. There is, however, we think 
more poetic skill in the piece ‘Our Countrymen 
in Chains.’ Its title is illustrated with two ap- 
propriate epigraphs: the second is so happy in 
its allusion, that it commands quotation. It is 
from a speech of Mr. Samuel J. May :— 
“Genius of America !—Spirit of free institutions!—where art 
thou? How art thou fallen, O Lucifer! son of the morning—how 
art thou fallen from Ileaven! Hell from beneath is moved foi 
thee, to meet thee at thy coming! The kings of the earth cry out 
to thee, Aha! Aha!—ant THov BreoMB LIKE UNTO Us? 
The poem itself may now be studied with 
advantage :— 
Our fellow-countrymen in chains! 
Slaves—in a land of light and law! 
Slaves—crouching on the very plains 
Where roll’d the storm of Freedom’s war! 
A groan from Eutaw’s haunted wood— 
A wail where Camden's martyrs fell— 
By every shrine of patriot blood, 
From Moultrie’s wall and Jasper’s well! 


By storied hill and hallow'd grot, 
By mossy wood and marshy glen, 
Whence rang of old the ritie-shot, 
And hurrying shout of Marion's men 
The groan of breaking hearts is there— 
The falling lash—the fetter’s clank ! 
Sloves—s Aves are breathing in that air, 
Which old De Kalb and Sumter drank ! 


What, ho !—our countrymen in chains ! 
The whip on woman's shrinking flesh! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains, 
Caught from her seourging, warm and fresh ! 
What! mothers from their children riven ! 
What ! God's own image bought and sold! 
AMERICANS to market driven, 
And barter'd as the brute for gold! 


Speak! shall their agony of prayer 
Come thrilling to our hearts in vain ? 
To us, whose fathers scorn’d to bear 
The paltry menace of a chain ; 
To us, whose boast is lond and long 
Of holy Liberty and Light— 
Savy, shall these writhing slaves of Wrong, 
Plead vainly for their plunder’d Right ? 


What! shall we send, with lavish breath 
Our sympathies across the wave 

Where Manhood, on the tield of death, 
Strikes for his freedom, or a grave ’ 

Shall prayers go up, and hymns be sung 
For Greece, the Moslem fetter spurning, 

And millions hail with pen and tongue 
Our light on all her altars burning ? 


Shall Belgium feel, and gallant France, 
By Venddme’s pile and Schoenbrun’s wall, 
And Poland, gasping on her lance, 
The impulse of our cheering call ? 
And shall the stave, beneath our eye, 
Clank o’er our fields-his hateful chain ? 
And toss his fetter’d arms on high, 
And groan for Freedom's gift, in vain ? 


Oh, say, shall Prussia‘'s banner be 
A refuge for the stricken slave? 
And shall the Russian serf go free 
By Baikal’s lake and Neva’s wave ? 
And shall the wintry-bosom’d Dane 
Relax the iron hand of pride, 
And bid his bondsmen cast the chain, 
From fetter’d soul and limb, aside ? 





Shall every flap of England's fla 
Proclaim that all around are free, 
From * farthest Ind” to each blue crag 
That beetles o'er the Western Sea ? 
And shall we scoff at Kurope’s hings, 
When Freedom's tire is dim with us, 
And round our country’s altar clings 
The damning shade of Slavery’s curse ? 





Go—let us ask of Constantine 
To loose his grasp on Poland's throat ; 
And beg the lord of Mahmond’s line 
To spare the struggling Suliote— 
Will not the scorching answer coine 
rom turban'd Turk, and tiery Russ: 
** Go, loose your fetter’d slaves at home, 
Then turn, and ask the Kke of us!" 


Just God! and shall we calmly rest, 
The Christian's seorn—the Heathen’s mirth— 
Content to live the lingering jest 
And bye-word of a mocking Earth ? 
Shall our own glorious land retain 
That curse which Europe scorns to bear ? 
Shall our own brethren drag the chain 
Which not even Russia’s menials wear ? 
Up, then, in Freedom's manly part, 
From g@rey-beard eld to fiery youth, 
And on the nation’s naked hear 
Scatter the living coals of Truth! 
Up—while ye slumber, deeper yet 
The shadow of our fame is growing ! 
Up—while ye pause, our sun may set 
In blood, around our altars flowing ! 








Oh! rouse ye, ere the storm comes forth— 
The gather’d wrath of God and man— 

Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth, 
When hail and tire above it ran. 





Hear ye no warnings in the air? 
Feel ye no earthquake underneath ? 
Up—up—why will ye slumber where 
The sleeper only wakes in death ? 
Up now for Freedom !—not in strife 
Like that your sterner fathers saw— 
The awful waste of human life— 
The glory and the guilt of war: 
But break the chain—the yoke remove— 
And smite to earth Oppression’s rod, 
With those mild arms of Truth and Love, 
Made mighty through the living God! 
Down let the shrine of Moloch sink, 
And leave no traces where it stood ; 
No longer let its idol drink 
Ilis daily cup of human blood : 
But rear another altar there, 
‘Yo Truth and Love and Mercy given, 
And Freedom's gift, and Freedom’s prayer, 
Shall call an answer down from Heaven! 

We may now pass from the practical to the 
imaginative ; and present the reader with ‘“ The 
Ballad of Cassandra Southwick,” already alluded 

“The ballad has its foundation upon a somewhat 
remarkable eventin the history of Puritan intolerance. 
Two young persons, son and daughter of Lawrence 
Southwick, of Salem, who had himself been imprison- 
ed and deprived of all his property for having enter- 
tained two Quakers at his house, were fined ten 
pounds each for non-attendance at church, which 
they were unable to pay. The case being represen- 
ted to the General Court, at Boston, that body issued 
an order which may still be seen on the court records, 
hearing the signature of Edward Rawson, Secretary, 
by which the Treasurer of the County was ‘fully 
empowered to sell the said persons to any of the Eng- 
lish nation at Virginia or Barbadoes, to answer said 
fines.” An attempt was made to carry this barbarous 
order into execution, but no shipmaster was found 
willing to convey them to the West Indies.” 

To the God of all sure mercies let my blessing rise to-day, 

From the scoffer and the cruel He hath plucked the spoil 
away,— 

Yea, He who cooled the furnace around the faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set His handmaid free ! 

Last night I saw the sunset melt through my prison bars, 

Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the pale gleam of 
stars ; 

In the coldness and the darkness all through the long night 
time, 

My grated casement whitened with Autummn’s early rime. 

Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 

Star after star looked palely in and sank adown the sky; 

No sound amid night's stillness, save that which seemed 
to he 

The dull and heavy beating of the pulses of the sea. 

All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on the morrow 

The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow, 


Dragged to their place of market, and bargained for and 
sold, 


Like a lamb before the shambles, like a heifer from the 
fold! 


Oh, the weakness of the flesh was there—the shrinking and 
the shame ; 

And the low voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came: 

* Why sit’st thou thus forlornly !* the wicked murmur said, 

*Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden 
bed? 


* Where be the smiling faces, and voices soft and sweet, 

Seen in thy father’s dwelling, bcard in the pleasant street ? 

Where be the youths, whose glances the summer Sabbath 
through 

Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father’s pew ? 





* Why sit'st thou here, Cassandra ?—Bethink thee with what 
mirth 

Thy happy schoolmates gather around the warm bright 
hearth ; 


| 
Ifow the crimson shadows tremble, on foreheads white and 


fair, 


| On eyes of merry girlhood, half hid in golden hair. 


‘Not for thee the hearth-fire brightens, not for thee kind 
words are spoken, 

Not for thee the nuts of Wenham woods by laughing boys 
are broken, 

No first-fruits of the orchard within thy lap are laid, 

For thee no flowers of Autumn the youthful hunters braid. 


! «Oh! weak, deluded maiden !—by crazy fancies led, 


With wild and raving railers an evil path to tread ; 

To leave a wholesome worship, and teaching pure and 
sound; 

And mate with maniae women, loose-haired and sackcloth 
bound. 


* Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things divine, 

Who rail against the pulpit and holy bread and wine. 

Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from the pillory 
lame, 


Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and glorying in their shame. 
| ‘And what a fate awaits thee ?—a sadly toiling slave, 


Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the 
grave! 
o 





Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hopeless thrall. * 
The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of all oe thrall, 


Oh !—ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Nature's fears 
Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of unavailing tears, 
I wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove in silent 


prayer, 
To fcel—oh, Helper of the weak! that Thou indeed wert 
there! 


She subdues these fearful suggestions, At 
length, morning comes, and 


the heavy bolts fell back,my door was open cast 
And slowly at the sheriff's si¢e, up the long street I passed: 
I heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not see , 
Ilow, from every door and window, the people gazed on 
me. 


And doubt and fear fell on me, shame burned upon my 
cheek, 

Swam earth and sky around me, my trembling limbs grew 
weak: 

‘Oh, Lord! support Thy handmaid ; and from her soul cast 
out 

The fear of man, which brings a snare—the weakness and 
the doubt.’ 

Then the dreary shadows scattered like a cloud in morning's 
breeze, 

And a low deep voice within me seemed whispering words 
like these : 

* Though thy earth be as the iron, and thy heaven a brazen 
wall, 

Trust still His loving kindness whose power is over all.’ 


We paused at length, where at my feet the sunlit waters 
broke 

On glaring reach of shining beach, and shingly wall of 
rock; 

The merchants’-ships lay idly there, in hard clear lines on 
high, 

Tracing with rope and slender spar their net-work on the 
sky. 

And there were ancient citizens, cloak-wrapped and grave 
and cold, 

And grim and stout sea-captains with faces bronzed and old. 

And on his horse, with Rawson, his cruel clerk at hand, 

Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the land. 


And poisoning with his evil words the ruler’s ready ear, 
The priest leaned o’er his saddle, with laugh and scoff and 
jeer; 

It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal of silence broke, 
As if through woman’s weakness a warning spirit spoke. 

I cried, ‘ The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of the meek, 
Thou robber of the righteous, thou trampler of the weak ! 
Go light the dark, cold hearth-stones—go turn the prison 


lock 

Of the poor hearts thou hast hunted, thou wolf amid the 

ock !’ 

Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with a deeper red 

O’er Rawson’s wine-empurpled cheek the flush of anger 
spread ; 

* Good people,’ quoth the white-lipped priest, ‘ heed not her 
words so wild, 

Her master speaks within her—the devil owns his child" 


But grey heads shook, and young brows knit, the while the 
sheriff read 

That law the wicked rulers against the poor have made, 

Who to their house of Rimmon and idol priesthood bring 

No bended knee of worship, nor gainful offering. 


Then to the stout sea-captains the sheriff turning said: 

‘Which of ye, worthy seamen, will take this Quaker maid? 

In the Isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Virginia's shore, : 

You may hold her at a higher price than Indian girl or 
Moor.’ 

Grim and silent stood the captains; and when again he cried, 

‘Speak out, my worthy seamen !’—no voice or sign replied: 

But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind words met 
my ear: = 

* God bless thee, and preserve thee, my gentle girl and dear! 

A weight seemed lifted from my heart,—a pitying friend 
was nigh, : 

I felt it in his hard, rough hand, and saw it in his eye ; 

And when again the sheriff spoke, that voice, so kind to 
me, 

Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring of the sea: 

‘Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins of Spanish 
gold, 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold, 

By the living God who made me !—I would sooner in your 


bay 

Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear this child away ? 

‘Well answered, worthy captain, shame on their cruel laws! 

Ran through the crowd in murmurs loud the people's just 
applause. 

‘ Like the herdsman of Tekoa, in Israel of old, bn 

Shall we see the poor and righteous again for silver sold? 

I looked on haughty Endicott; with weapon half way 
drawn, 

Swept round the throng his lion glare of bitter hate and 
scorn ; 

Fiercely he drew his bridle rein, and turned in silence back, 

And sneering priest and baffled clerk rede murmuring in his 
track. 


The sheriff accordingly deems his work over, 
seeing that the priest and rulers have fled ; and 
the poem ends with rejoicing stanzas. 7: 

The reader will doubtless recollect W ords- 
worth’s Sonnet to Toussaint l'Ouverture during 
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his confinement in France. We can do no more 
than allude to a fine, but long and fragmentary 
m, distinguished with the name of the Hay- 
tian Chieftain, in the present collection. We 
pave said enough to show the nature of Mr. 
Whittier’s lyrical appeals, and quoted enough to 
indicate their general quality. Among the 
miscellaneous poems Is one describing his own 
feelings on the isolation from society to which 
his advocacy has condemned him; but for this 
sorrow and suffering, he will be more than com- 
pensated in the reward of a good conscience, 
and the acknowledgement, which sooner or 
later, he will receive, of having been a public 
benefactor and a vigorous poet in the noblest of 
causes—the deliverance of the oppressed. 





History of the Reformation in Germany. By 

Leopold Ranke. Translated by Sarah Austin. 

(Second Notice.) 

A sea of blood separates the Diet of Worms 
from the Peace of Westphalia. Luther's protest 
against the spiritual supremacy of the popes 
virtually included a similar protest against the 
temporal authority of the emperor; the politi val 
and religious revolutions were not only coinci- 
dent but almost identical, and their success 
involved the re-construction of the entire frame- 
work of society. The powers that pull down, 
are not always adequate to the task of building 
up; an Attila ean destroy more than a Charle- 
magne canrenew. The passion for destructive- 
ness grows by what it feeds upon; the followers 
of Knox were at first contented with overturning 
altars and breaking images; they next indulged 
themselves in an attack on ornamental windows, 
and finally tore down the ecclesiastical edifices 
themselves. There was a danger lest the progress 
of innovation in religion should be tracked by 
ruin, and of innovation in politics by social dis- 
organization. The spirit of reform appeals to 


man in his individuality, and wakens within him | 


an inward consciousness of his rational existence, 
which shows him his moral equality, and prompts 
him to assert his social equality with those whom 
he had been accustomed to regard as his spiritual 
or temporal superiors. Wickliffe went the whole 
length of asserting, what is now the characteristic 
doctrine of the Society of Friends, that every 
man is a priest unto himself. This denial of all 
spiritual subordination, and assertion of spiritual 
equality, heralded the celebrated question :— 

When Adam dely'd and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman ’ 

Huss’s followers similarly went beyond the 
teachings of their master; the Taborites went 
so far as to assert an intellectual equality ; they 
proclaimed it a grievance that one man should be 
more learned than another; they pronounced it 
sinful to prosecute studies or take degrees in the 
University. The thirst for destruction is most 
fiercely stimulated by opposition, and is violent 
proportion to the strength and obstinacy of 
the enemy against which it has to contend. 
Early concessions will check the progress of 
revolution, but late and extorted concessions are 
regarded as victories, and add to former passions 
the intoxication of triumph. It is useless to 
deny that such an open revolt against the con- 
stituted authorities as the Reformation menaced 
hot merely the papacy, but the very basis of 
social order; it was difficult to see how the 
military-sacerdotal system of the allied empire 
and papacy could ke destroyed without involving 
the ruin of the civilization, which had grown 
Up with the system, and intertwined itself not 
only with the trunk but with all the branches. 

The great conservative element of European 
Society at this crisis, was the developement of 
Nationality and the consolidation of distinct 
states; what collective Christendom lost its 
separate parts gained; monarchies rose as the 





empire declined, and a balance of power became 
the dominant idea instead of central unity. The 


basis of mutualassurance against the dismember- 
ment of their states, was as strong a principle of 
order for Germany as nationality was for Europe ; 
it was not distinctly avowed, perhaps it was not 
very distinctly perceived; but men frequently 
press onward with vague and indeterminate 
plans which find organization and developement 
only at the moment of success, earning for 
warriors and statesmen, a character for wisdom, 
foresight, and prudence, to which, inreality, they 
have but very slight pretensions. 

But the greatest conservative element was the 
invention of printing, and the consequent use 
of the pen instead of the tongue. Itinerant 





preachers have a strong tendency to talk them- | 


| selves into fanaticism, and oral discussions 
| usually strengthen disputants in their respective 
opinions; but a fanatic is sobered down the 
moment a pen is put into his hand. Passionate 
| declamations, which would have been answered 
| by cheers and cries, look a little absurd upon 
paper; the Taborite orators produced more 
| violent bursts than the Lutheran writers, but 
| the latter alone kindled a steady flame. Ranke 
| gives some curious statistics illustrating the use 
which the Reformers made of the press. 


“ During the last twenty years of the fifteenth cen- | 


tury there appeared about 40 German works ; in 
1513, about 55; in 1514,47 5 in 1515,46; in 1516, 
553; in 1517,37: these were chiefly mirrors for the 


aity, little workson medicine, books on herbs, religious | 


tracts, newspapers, official announcements, and travels, 
in short, the books fitted to the comprehension of the 
many. The most original productions were always 
those of the poetical opposition—the satires which 
we have already noticed. 
of German publications which followed Luther's 
appearance before the public was prodigious. In the 
| year 1518 we find 71: enumerated ; in 1519, 111; 
|} in 1520,208 ; in 1521, 211; in 1522, 347; in 1523, 
498. 
emanated, we shall tind it was from Wittenberg, and 
| the chief author, Luther himself. In the year 1518 
| we find 20 books published with his name ; in 1519, 
50; in 1520, 133; in 1521, when he was interrupted 
by his journey to Worms, and hindered by a forced 
seclusion, about 40; in 1522, again 130; and in 
1523, 183.” 

The stage was also made an eflicient agent 
in the spiritual warfare :— 

“The pope was brought on the stage in carnival 
farces ; he congratulates himself that, in spite of his 
knavery, men continue to ascribe to him the power of 
admitting them into heaven or binding them in 
hell, which brings many birds to his net to be plucked ; 
that he reaps the fruits of the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow, and can ride with a retinue of a thousand 
horses—his name is Entchristelo; there also appear, 
uttering like sentiments, Cardinal Highmind (Hoch- 
muth,) Bishop Goldmouth Wolfsmaw (Goldmund 
Wolfsmagen,) Vicar Fabler (Fabeler,) and a long list 
of personages held up to ridicule and contempt under 
such names: the last who enters is the Doctor, who 
expounds the true doctrine very much in the tone of 
a sermon.” 

Even the Fine Arts, which had derived such 
benefit from the patronage of the Vatican, were 
pressed into the service of the Reformation ; 
Lucas Kranach set the example of devoting 
pictorial talent to help forward the religious 
movement :— 

“Some of his smaller pictures, such as the Passion 
of Christ and Antichrist, in which the lowliness and 
humility of the Founder, and the pride and pomp of 
his vicegerent, are contrasted, are protests against 
Catholicism ; and accordingly woodcuts of them were 
inserted into Luther’s writings. It may be imagined 
that his chaste pencil was employed in no works but 
such as harmonized with the evangelical faith. The 
grace and loveliness with which he had formerly 
adorned groups of beatified female saints, he now shed 
over the little children receiving the blessing of our 
Saviour, ‘The mysteries shadowed forth in early art, 





confederation of the German princes on the | 


The increase in the number | 


If we inquire whence this wonderful increase | 


were now expressed in representations of the sacra- 
ments retained by Luther, which were sometimes 
painted on one canvas, and of the sublime work of 
Redemption. The eminent statesmen and divines 
by whom he was surrounded, presented forms and 
features so remarkable and characteristic, that he had 
no temptation, except in the cause of religion, to strive 
after the ideal. Albert Durer, though his genius had 
already reached maturity, was powerfully affected by 
the prevailing spirit: the most perfect, perhaps of all 
his works,—the evangelists Mark, aud John, and the 
Apostles Peter and Paul,—were produced under the 
impressions of these times. There exist studies for 
these pictures with the date 1523; they reflect the 
image suggested by Scripture (now rendered accessible 
to new views,) of the wisdom, devotedness and energy 
of these first witnesses of the Christian church. 
Vigour and grandeur of conception manifest them- 
selves in every feature.” 

All intellectual power is necessarily conserva- 
| tive of order; from the moment that a compact 
alliance was formed between the Reformation 
and the nascent literature of Germany, there 
was little or no danger that the movement would 
take a course adverse to civilization. On the 
other hand, the papacy was associated with the 
elements of barbarism, the federated banditti of 
knightly robbers :-— 

“ There was a lonely chapel at Kriigelstein, in the 
territory of Bamberg, where mass was said three times 
a week. Here, under colour of hearing it, all the 
bands of robbers and their scouts met together. Woe 
to the company of merchants that fell in their way, 
for they not only plundered them of all their wares, 
but had new adopted the barbarous practice of cutting 
off the right hand of their prisoners: it was in vain 
that the wretched sufferers implored them at least to 
cut off the left and leave the right. Hans Thomas 
| of Absberg thrust the right hand of a shopkeeper, 

which he had chopped off, into the bosom of the 
unfortunate man, and told him that when he got to 
Niirnberg he might give it to the biirgermeister in 
his name.” 

Luther was at one time in danger of being 
brought into alliance with the associated knights 
through the ageney of his friend Von Hutten, 
but the overthrow of the knights, and the con- 
version of the Landgrave of Hessen, led him to 

| select the party of the northern princes as his 
| political support. Coincident with the Reforma- 
tion was the division of interests between north- 
ern and southern Germany, a division which has 
never since been healed. Instead of the federat- 
ed knights, Luther had for allies the princes of 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Hessen, Denmark, and 
the Palatinate; though not equally zealous in 
his cause, they were all anxious to promote its 
success. 

This alliance with the princes saved the Re- 
formation from being identified with the German 
Jacquerie, or ‘ Peasants’ War.” There is no 
doubt that Luther's doctrines tended to develope 
the idea of social equality, and to render the 
peasants impatient of the grievous tyranny to 
which they were subjected by the feudal aris- 
tocracy. Men may submit for centuries to 
injustice because they do not know and feel it 
| to be injustice ; the perception of outward wrong 
is only consequent on the developement of the 
inner self. Slave-owners are wise in their gene- 
ration, when they forbid the education of slaves, 
but they are equally foolish when they imagine 
that education consists of processes subject to 
their control. Every great political movement 
is a great process of education ; it evokes what is 
within to take an interest in what is passing 
without, and the ideas received from without 
give a new mould and form to the sentient 
being within. 

Ranke does not make sufficient allowance for 
the position of the feudal lords; they had seen 
the serfs for years perform their task so mecha- 
nically, that they might well ask the doubting 
question ‘ Can these dry bones live?” They had 
not the gifted perception of Ezekiel to discover 
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that a spirit was breathing upon the skeletons, 
which would infuse into them life, vigour, and 
strength. A story is told of a showman who 
used to put his head into the mouth of a tame 
lion, having previously warned his assistant to 
give notice if the lion gave any sign of inde- 
pendent action by wagging his tail. The assist- 
ant gave no heed to a matter apparently so 
insignificant; the moment when escape was 
possible passed, and the keeper perished. Signs 
of unsubmissive serfdom similarly escape the 
notice of lordly keepers. 

Cotemporary writers inform us, that the origin 
of the war was trifling and fantastic: the Count- 
ess of Lupfen took a strange whim for winding 

arn on snail-shells, and insisted that her serfs, 
in addition to their other tasks, should collect 
snails forheramusement. ‘ Such acommand,” 
says Spengler, “ would have produced no resist- 
ance some years before,’’—which is just as much 
as to say, a spark would have done no harm if 
it had not fallen on inflammable materials. <A 
young ensign in one of our Indian wars blew up 
a fort by flinging a bad cigar into a hole, which 
he did not know to be the adit of an unsuspected 
mine of gunpowder ; the edict of the Countess 
Lupfen was issued in similar ignorance. 

Luther's vehement manifestos against the mis- 
guided peasants have been frequently condemned, 
and we assuredly shall not undertake their vin- 
dication. Had he, however, taken a less decided 
part, he might probably have lost, or at least 
seriously impaired, his alliance with the northern 
princes. It was of the greatest advantage to 
the reformed cause, and perhaps to civilization 
generally, that the insurrection had been sup- 

ressed without any reference to religious creed; 
riends and foes of the new doctrine had taken 
up arms, with equal elements, against the new 
enemy; and when the perturbating cause was 


removed, the adverse interests naturally formed 
themselves into organic bodies of opposition,— 
the Swabian league on the side of the papacy 
and the empire, the League of Smalcalde on the 
side of a national religion and federative union 


of Germany. This division became in fact and 
in law a national separation at the Diet of Spires, 
in 1526 :— 

“It was equally impracticable to withdraw the 
edict of Worms from the catholic states, or to impose 
it on the evangelical: the thought of granting to 
every district and every state the independence in 
regard to religion which it had, in fact, begun to 
enjoy speedily gained ground. It was the most easy 
and natural solution of the difficulty ; nobody had 
anything better to advise. The impulse towards 
religious separation which had grown up since 1524, 
triumphed over all attempts to preserve and to cement 
unity by means of reform. The committee decreed 
that ‘each state should act in such wise as it could 
answer it to God and the emperor;’—that is to say, 
it should doas it thought expedient. The committee 
immediately inserted this resolution in the instructions 
for the deputation to the emperor. There is a 
moment at which all the interests of Europe at large, 
and Germany in particular, converge and become 
implicated with each other; a moment which, though 
it appears unimportant, was in fact the point at which 
the early history of Germany ends and the modern 
begins :—the moment when the Archduke Ferdinand 
accepted the report of the committee, sanctioned the 
sending of the deputation, and approved the instruc- 
tions drawn up for it. It was ordered in the Recess, 
that until the general or national assembly of the 
church, which was prayed for, should be convoked, 
each state should, in all matters appertaining to the 
edict of Worms, ‘so live, rule, and bear itself as it 
thought it could answer it to God and the emperor.’” 

These memorable words contain the legal 
foundation of the constitution of the national 
churches of Germany, and involve the division 
of the nation into two great religious parties. In 
fact, these words decided the future fate, and 
determined the future history of Germany. 





We trust that these volumes will obtain the 
success they merit, and will induce Mrs. Austin to 
complete the translation of the work ; her trans- 
lucent style is particularly valuable when en- 
gaged on a subject of such enduring importance 
as that which Ranke has discussed; the meaning 
shines through hersentences, so that everythought 
preserves the sharpness and freshness with which 
it was minted in the brain. This transparency 
of language is a rare quality, for it requires the 
combination of high intellectual and moral 
powers. 





The History of the Reign of Tipi Sultan. By 
Mir Hussein Ali Khan Kirmani. Translated 
from the Persian, by Colonel W. Miles. Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Committee. 


Tipd, or as he is more commonly called, Tippioo 
Sultan, was an able statesman and a brave soldier; 
who hated the English sovereignty in India, with 
an intensity which never varied, and who in re- 
turn was cordially hated by the English in India. 
Though he had a large share of Asiatic vices, he 
was not destitute of some Asiatic virtues; his 
subjects and his soldiers adhered to him with a 
fidelity such as no mere tyrant could have com- 
manded. Itis said by a German writer, who 
instances Napoleon as an example, that the 
English heap calumnies on a foe when living, 
and eulogies when dead; we disclaim both prac- 
tices; and while we shall not attempt to defend 
the cruelty or bigotry of the Sultan of Mysore, 
we shall not refuse justice to those nobler quali- 
ties which his failings overshadowed. 

The first and greatest stain on Tipti’s character 
was his infraction of the terms of capitulation on 
which General Matthews surrendered the fort of 
Nugger. As some imputations have been thrown 
on the General’s courage and conduct for not 
having protracted resistance, it is but just to 
quote the account given by Tipit’s historian, 
which proves that further defence was impossible. 

“Tt happened however one day during this period, 
that a stone which was thrown from a mortar into 
the fort, fell on a part of the wall, under which was 
a well full of water; and breaking down the wall 
filled up the well with its rubbish. From this cause | 
a scarcity of water arose in the fort, and the want of | 
water carried away the strength and constancy of the | 
hearts of the garrison. One night, therefore, near | 
one thousand musketeers with two or three thousand 
pioneers and inhabitants of the place with brass and 
earthern vessels came forth from the fort, and taking 
as much water as they could bear away from a tank 
near the walls, carried it into the fort. The Sultan 
being informed of this, the next night stationed 
guns, musketry and riflemen on the mounds, or 
banks of the tank, and when on ‘that night they came 
as before, rolling on like a dark cloud full of rain, 
the lightning and thunder of the guns and musketry, 
drowned some in the sea of their own blood, and 
some washing the hands of their presumption with 
the water of despair, and breaking the vessels of 
their good fortune with the stone of flight, sought the 
protection of the fort; but notwithstanding this 
extraordinary state of things, the thirsty garrison 
held out for two days; but at length the officer com- 
manding in the fort, through the medium of the brave 
Muhammed Ali, proposed conditions of surrender, 
and gave up the fort to the servants of the Sultén, 
and was placed under the protection of his govern- 
ment.” 





In the long struggle which took place between 
Tiptii and the English, it is honourable to the 
Sultan, that when any fort or city was taken by 
his troops he issued the strictest orders that 
female honour should be respected, while the 
European troops on such occasion indulged in 
the wildest excesses of licentiousness and out- 
rage. The oe concluded with Tipit in 1784 
was universally detested by the English in India; 
and it certainly left the Company’s affairs in a 
worse condition than the treaty with Hyder in 





1768. Sir John Malcolm blames the Madras 


government for the first infraction of the ¢ 

but there was so much uncertainty and vacilla. 
tion in the administration of that Presidency that 
when they provoked the war, they made no pre- 
paration for the consequences. Had advanta 
been taken of Tipii’s repulse in his first attack 
on the lines of Travancore, the Sultan would 
have been compelled to give all the Securities 
which the safety of the English dominions ye. 
quired. It has been generally said that Tipi 
was urged to make war by the French authorities 
in Pondicherry, but according to the native his. 
torian, the Sultan refused all aid from the French 
when it was proffered :— 

“It is not to be omitted here, that when the French 
heard of the movements of the English army, and 
the plunder and ravage of the Payanghaut, from 
their extreme regard and friendship for the Sultén 
they were very unwilling that any injury should be 
sustained by his army ;—they, therefore, determined 
to send him a thousand men of their nation to assist 
him, that in all his measures they ‘might be ready to 
serve under his orders;—some, however, of the 
Sultén’s servants, upon whose advice he placed the 
greatest reliance, with the view of manifesting their 
loyalty, represented that the throne and crown of 
that sun of the constellation of kingly power and 
greatness, (i. e. the Sultan) would rise and culminate 
without the countenance or assistance of others, and 
that the conquering Sultan did not in any way require 
the aid of French troops:—that, moreover, it was 
proper to consider to whom these troops had ever 
been faithful, and what prince with their assistance 
had been supported and established ?—By these 
specious arguments, they so effectually influenced 
the Sultan, that he rejected the offer of assistance 
from the French, and with his own troops only, 
marched to repel his powerful enemies.” 

Tipt’s sudden retreat to his capital is ascribed 
by our author to his discovery of a conspiracy 
formed there by Keshn Rao, a Brahman, in whom 
he had reposed great confidence. Others aver 
that the beauty of the Brahman’s wife was the 
cause of his destruction; and Mir Hussein's 
refutation of this story is a curious illustration 
of Indian logic and morality :— 

“ Another person has, however, told this story in 
a different way ;—he states that when the villain 
Brahman, notwithstanding the favours and honours 
showered on him, was seeking the ruin of the Sultan, 
his virtuous wife becoming acquainted with his designs, 
and being disgusted at the base ingratitude and 
treachery of her husband, despatched a verbal met 
sage by her nurse to the Sultdn’s mother, informing 
her of his absurd and foolish machinations:—and 
some, who say that the Sultan after the slaying of 
the traitor Brahman, tyrannically forced his wife to 
enter his Seraglio, make a false charge, and lying 
accusation ; for at the time of the death of her hus- 
band, if she had not been willing to go to the Sultén, 
would she not under some pretence, or by some con- 
trivance have put herself to death ?—but omitting 
this, could she not have made away with herself when 


o” 


sent for to the Haram : 

Mir Hussein insinuates that Lord Cornwallis 
made peace with Tipti merely to prevent the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas from sharing the 
plunder of Seringapatam and the dominions of 
the Sultan. But there is every reason to believe 
that the moderation which Lord Cornwallis pro- 
fessed was not affected, and that he was unwilling 
to complete the ruin of a prince, whose hostility 
had not been entirely unprovoked. . 

Mir Hussein does not disguise the confusion 
which prevailed in Mysore from the conclusion 
of the peace with Lord Cornwallis, to the renewal 
of the war by the Marquis of Wellesley. We 
need not advert to the history of this well-known 
campaign; but merely notice our author's a 
count of the means by which the English obtained 
entrance into Seringapatam. He ascribes ut 
entirely to the treachery of the Dewan, Mir 
Sadik, whose treason was not discovered by the 
Sultan almost to the last moment :— 

“ At length, from some secret source, he became 
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acquainted with the treachery of certain of his ser- 
yants, and the next morning he wrote with his own 
hand a list of some of their names, and having folded 
it up, gave it to Mir Moyinuddin, with instructions 
to put his orders therein contained into execution 
that night, (that is, to put those named to death) in 
order to strengthen his government. The Mir 
jgnorant, or unaware of the tricks played by fortune, 
and the changeable heavens, opened this paper and 
perused it in full Durbar. It happened, however, 
while he was reading it, that a sweeper, or menial ser- 
yant of the palace, who could read and write, cast 
his unlucky eye upon the paper and saw the name 
of the lying Dewan the first in the list. This ill- 
omened wretch, therefore, immediately reported the 
circumstance to him, and said this night will be your 
last (or the night of your burial). At hearing this 
intelligence, he, the Dewan, kept on the alert at his 
own quarters, and at about mid-day sent for the 
troops stationed in the works near the breach under 
pretence of distributing their pay among them, and 
having collected them near the Alf Musjid, remained 
looking out for what ill-luck might bring forth.” 

The completion of the Dewan’s treachery is 
thus narrated :-— 

“The Sultan's enemies, who were looking out for 
opportunities to betray him, as soon as the worthy 
Syud was slain, made a signal from the fort by hold- 
ing out white handkerchiefs to the English soldiers, 
who were assembled in the river ready for the assault, 
informing them of that event, and accordingly at 
about twenty minutes after mid-day, the European 
and other regiments mounted the walls by the breach, 
and before the Sultfn’s troops could be collected to 
man the walls and bastions of that flank of the works, 
they with but little labour took the fort. The gar- 
rison, although they quickly came to the rescue and 
the repulse of their enemies, and with sword and 
musket, steadfastly resisted them, still as on all sides 
so much disorder and confusion reigned, that remedy 
was hopeless, they mostly threw away their shields 
and dispersed and left their women and wealth to 
the soldiers of the enemy, covering their shameless 
heads with the dust of cowardice and disgrace. It 
was about the time that the Sultdn’s horse and fol- 
lowers arrived near the flag battery, that the lying 
Dewan followed in the rear and shut up the Postern 
before mentioned, blocking it up securely, and thereby 
closing the road of safety to the pious Sultan, and 
then under pretence of bringing aid, he mounted his 
horse and went forth from the fort and arrived at the 
third gate (of the suburb) of Gunjam, where he 
desired the gate-keepers to shut the gate as soon as 
he had passed through; while, however, he was 
speaking, a man came forward and began to abuse 
and revile him saying, *'Thou accursed wretch, thou 
hast delivered a righteous prince up to his enemies, 
and art thou not saving thyself by flight? I will 
place the punishment of thy offence by thy side ;’ 
this man then with one cut of his sword struck the 
Dewan off his horse on the ground, and certain other 
persons present crowding round him soon despatched 
him, and his impure body was dragged into a place 
of filth and uncleanness and left there.” 

No particulars are given of the fall of Tipi, 
but some extracts from an elegy on his death 
are not destitute of poetic merit :— 

His heart was ever bent on religious warfare ; 

He has obtained the crown of martyrdom he desired. 

Ah! at the destruction of this prince, and his kingdom, 

Let the world shed tears of blood. 

Por him the sun and moon equally grieved ; 

The heavens were upturned, and the earth darkened; 

When I saw that sorrow for him pervading all 
I prayed for grief for the year of his death, 
The angel Hatif replied, 

Mourn his loss with tears and burning sighs; 

Por the light of Islam has departed from the world. 

We shall conclude with a characteristic extract 
from the general summary of Tipi’s habits given 
by his historian :— ‘ 

“In his courts the splendour of kingly magnifi- 
cence and majesty were well sustained. He had 
profited to a considerable extent in all the sciences. 
He wrote and composed with ease and elegance, and 
indeed had a genius for literary acquirement, and a 
Brent talent for business ; and, therefore, he was not 
a to rely on the aid or guidance of others in 
be Management of public affairs. He had a pleasing 

dress and manner, was very discriminating in his 


estimation of the character of men of learning, and 
laboured sedulously in the encouragement and in- 
struction of the people of Islim. He had, however, 
a great dislike to, or rather an abhorrence of, the 
people of other religions. He never saluted (or 
returned a salute to) any one. He held his Durbars 
from the morning until midnight, and after the 
morning prayers, he was used to employ sometime in 
reading the Koran,and he was to be seen at all times 
with his Tusbfh or rosary in his hand, having per- 
formed his ablutionary duties. He made only two 
meals a day, and all his Amirs and the princes dined 
with him. But from the day on which peace was 
made between him and Lord Cornwallis, Buhadir, 
(to the day of his death) he abandoned his bed and 
bedstead, and slept or took a few hours’ rest on cer- 
tain pieces of a coarse kind of canvas called Khaddi, 
(used for making tents) spread upon the ground. 
He was accustomed on most occasions to speak 
Persian, and while he was eating his dinner, two 
hours were devoted by him to the perusal (from 
standard historical works,) of the actions of the Kings 
of Persia and Arabia, religious works, traditions and 
biography. He also heard appropriate stories and 
anecdotes related by his courtiers. Jests and ribaldry, 
however, from the repetition of which the religion of 
Islam might suffer disparagement, or injury, were 
never allowed in the courts or assemblies of that 
most religious prince.” P 





CHRISTMAS STORY-BOOKS IN GERMANY. 


kleine Kinder, von Heinrich Smidt.—2. 
geschenke, von dem Verfasser der ‘ Oster- 
eier..—3. Ost und West, Mahrchen aus dem 
Morgen-und Abendlande erzahit, von August 
Brass.—4. Der goldene Spiegel fiir die Jugend. 
—5. Das Mutterherz, eine Erzdhlung, vom 
Verfasser ‘Des Glockenbuben.’—6. Bilder 
und Fabeln, ein Festgeschenk, von A. 
Sporleder.—7. Drei Erzahlungen fiir Kinder, 
von Heinrich Bomhard.—8. Eine Hyacinthe 
von vier neuen Erzdhlungen, von T. Nelk. 
—9. Arm und Reich, eine Erzahlung fiir die 
Jugend, von Franz Hoffmann.—10. Loango, 
eine Negergeschichte fiir die Jugend und 
deren Freunde, von Franz Hoffmann, — 
11. Der Bise Geist, ein Mahrchen fiir die 
Jugend, von Franz Hoffmann.—12. Hun- 
dertundfiinfzig moralische Erzdhlungen fiir 
kleine Kinder, von Franz Hoffmann. Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate. 
Tue holiday season brought us, of course, its 
customary fruits—of infinite variety, flat and 
flavourless, sweet and cloying, sharp, acid, 
even acrid—but very little that we could com- 
mend or recommend ; so little, indeed, that we 
thought it well to see how our intelligent neigh- 
bours managed these nursery gardens, and here 
we have a whole armfull of Christmas Story- 
Books from ‘Germany. Some of these stories 
are excellent in many respects, more especially 
with regard to fanciful invention, poetry of 


an interest ; nevertheless, the great majority are 
open toa like censure, though for other reasons, 
as our own, that they contain a superabundance 
of those things which ought not to be presented 
to children’s minds. It may be that all the 


the developement of one especial faculty to an 


while, on the other hand, our own books for 
children are not only too apt to forget the delight 
and instruction that may be derived from build- 
ing “castles in the air,” but to encourage 


emotions and impulses. Our objections, how- 
ever, to most of the books now under considera- 
tion, are by no means so much induced by their 
containing too much “of a good thing,”’ as by 
the almost invariable introduction of too much 








1. Der Zaubergarten, Mahrchen fur grosse und | 


Der Wunderarzt, ein Mahrchen zum Oster- | 


design, and the art of exciting and sustaining | 


best of those German Christmas tales tend to | t , 5 ; 
| certainly do not consider the introduction of the 


undue predominance, viz. the imagination ; | 


selfishness and prudence, rather than generous | 





of the worst things. We would never suffer 


a child’s sensitive and craving imagination to 
be presented with an aliment of horrors, either 
imaginary or of actual occurrence in the world: 
those of a supernatural kind too often give a 
morbid bias to the mind, and weaken the nerves, 
while those horrors that occur in real life tend 
to shock and harden the feelings, and cast an 
ugly film over the opening blossom of humanity. 
A few remarks on the contents of the books 
before us, will at once explain the grounds of 
such objections. 

‘Der Zaubergarten’ is by a writer well known 
in German periodical literature, and deservedly 
admired by all lovers of romantic lore. For 
graceful and fertile inventiveness, and the power 
of exciting without shocking the imagination, 
or filling it with unwholesome objects, these 
fairy tales merit great commendation. Several 
of them are of superior poetical merit, particu- 
larly one entitled ‘Meerkénigs Tochterlein,’ 
which is beautiful. This little book has eight 
coloured illustrations, designed and executed 
with a feeling and skill that places the artist on 
a level with the author, fully carrying out his 
intentions, never thwarting his design, and 
sometimes adding a grace beyond the power of 
words. Certainly we must allow the German 
authors and artists to bear away the palm in all 
dealings with fairy-land. No such books as 
this and the two next we are about to mention 
(with which we fear our praises will terminate) 
could have been produced in England, nor in- 
deed in any other country but Germany, though 
Felix Summerly and his associates have of late 
done much to raise the national character in this 
respect. 

‘Der Wunderarzt,’ by Christoph von Schmid, 
the author of ‘ Easter-Eggs,’ and numerous other 
works for children, almost equally celebrated, 
has been put forth in a form of singular simpli- 
city and cheapness, the price being only three 
groschens nine pfennings (about 4}d. English). 
The reader may perhaps be disposed to hear a 
word more about this Wonderful Doctor. The 
story is told with ease, clearness, and simplicity. 
A poor peasant ina village marries the prettiest 
a the poorest girlin that village. They have 
a child, and go round among all the neighbours 
to seek a godfather for it. They ask a miser, 
who says they are too poor; a brewer, who says 
they never bought their beer of him ; and so on. 
At last the poor man goes'to a chapel and prays, 
when an angel appears to him, and says, “ I 
will be the god-father of your child.” But this 
offer is too great and too high for the humility 
of the poor man to accept, and while he walks 
away in doubt, a hunter comes and offers, of 
his own accord, to stand godfather. The pea- 
sant is about to accept him, when he sees that 
the hunter has long nails and a cloven foot! 
This will never do, of course, and finally the 
man goes to a churchyard,where Death appears to 
him, and offers himself. Death is accepted, and 
* dressing hiinself ane mee Death comes 
to the church, and goes through the ceremony. 
As a god-father’s gift, he makes the peasant a 
miraculous physician, or Wunderarzt. However 
easy and humorous, and without anything 
frightful in the details, all this is managed, we 















































last two personages a desirable addition to the 
companions of the nursery or playground. 

Five fairy tales are comprised in the ‘ Ost 
und West,’ which is also rendered additionally 
attractive by eight coloured designs, and six of 
these are very good indeed. The stories are 
ingenious and well told: and an air of pe | 
is given to two of them, the originals of whic 
are well known, such as ‘Die Geschichte von 
den drei Wiinschen,’ and ‘Die Geschichte 
von dem verkauften Namen,’ the famous Peter 
Schlemil being the manifest instigator of the 
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latter, But the presence of a certain cloven- 
footed gentleman in these pages is yet more 
objectionable in a child’s book than upon the 
occasion previously mentioned, and particularly 
in a “ highly-coloured” illustration, where he is 
seen in the act of carrying off a tailor’s wife, 
who had requested to be exchanged for an 
empress—that is, she was to be made empress, 
and the empress to be carried to her husband, 
the tailor. It is not related in any alarming 
style, but the illustration is enough to make half 
the children in Christendom run away, with their 
hands over their eyes. 

‘Der goldene Spiegel fiir die Jugend’ has 
thirty-three coloured prints and vignettes. It 
contains short tales, intended to be moral, 
though the good tendency of some of them is more 


than doubtful, and also several horrors and other | 


objectionables in the illust rations,—such as a 


man murdering another with a hatchet, the | 


death-bed of a blasphemer, and the approach of 
a ghost. 

The narrative of ‘Das Mutterherz’ is a sort of 
warning to a poor man not to go to law with a 
rich one. It contains accounts of cheating, 
murder, and hanging. The ‘maternal heart” 
of the story, except in the way of a little com- 
mon-place prudential advice upon two occasions, 
we have not been able to discover. 

Sporleder’s ‘ Bilder und Fabeln, ein Fest- 
geschenk fiir dieJ ugend,’ has thirty-six vignettes. 
The contents have some merit, though chiefly of 
a negative kind. Several of the vignettes, how- 
ever, are open to objection, such as animals 
fighting, or lying in wait to seize and eat 
each other. All these actual miseries of the 


condition of existence, a child is certain to learn 
but too soon, from actual observation—the later 
the better. 

The three narratives by Heinrich Bomhard 


are all of fairy-land, and display invention, but 
very little of that poetical charm which charac- 
terizes the writings of Heinrich Smidt, and 
Christoph von Schmid. There are some horrors 
in the first tale, and of the worst kind. A good 
king is caused by magic to fall in love with a 
witch. He takes her home to the palace, where 
his queen resides, and at the suggestion of the 
witch, he orders his queen to be burnt, and the 
hearts of his children to be cut out. They 
escape, it is true, but these dreadful images 
ought not to be presented to a child’s imagina- 
tion, which generally seizes such ideas at once, 
if at all, and the original impression can seldom 
be destroyed by subsequently telling them it 
was notdone. ‘The second of these stories is of 
a gigantic and good-natured nobleman, who 
marries a lady because she is “ of his own size.” 
She turns out to be as violent as she is strong, 
and the poor nobleman is obliged to seek the 
aid of magic. 
comes, and having made a circle round her, 
commences his spells; when suddenly the lady 
seizes him by the neck, and throws him out of 
the window ; his attendant she catches by the 
beard, and is about to whirl him through the 
window after his master, but the beard comes 
out by the roots in her hand, and the fortunate 
man escapes. Eventually she becomes very 
pious, reforms her ways, and is beloved by 
everybody. The third narrative is the well- 
known legend of the Piper of Hameln, to which 
a sequel is given. The children assembled 
within the rock are divided into two parties, the 
good and the bad children, who contend. But, 
amidst the contest, Heaven interposes, and in a 
great storm of wind the bad ones are all knocked 
down upon the ground, with bloody noses. It 
is unnecessary to make any remark on such odd 
methods of education. 

The four new tales, by Theodor Nelk, which 
he tells us are dedicated to the young and their 





A famous magician accordingly | 





friends, are rather of a religious cast, but not 
well adapted to the minds of very young per- 
sons. It may take rank with another work 
recently published in Neuburg, from the pen of 
aCatholic clergyman, and entitled ‘ Die Gold- 
miinze, oder das gute Geschwisterpaar, ein 
Priifungsgeschenk fiir gute Kinder.’ Something 
of the same kind may also be said of Franz 
Hoffmann’s ‘ Arm und Reich,’ which is domestic 
and admonitory, and with rather a laboured 
attempt at the moral. The illustrations are 
without any of those revolting horrors of which 
this author is so fond. 

In the negro-story of ‘ Loango,’ Franz Hoff- 
mann is in his favourite element, and it is one 


which is not common with German writers of | 


fiction, viz. real horrors of actual occurrence in 
the world. ‘The prints which accompany this 
story are alone sufficient to show its total unfit- 
ness for children or young persons: we see tigers 
with their prey struggling in their mouths— 


| slave-whippings—butchery of slaves by masters, 
} and rebellion of slaves in a slave-ship, one of 


whom has cut off the captain’s head, and is 
holding itup bythe hair. What an object for a 
child to dream of! ‘Der Buse Geist,’ by the 
same author, is a tale of magic, but even here 
his love of substantial terrors predominates, and 
he tells us of a king who had murdered the 
father of his wife, and kept his skull as a drink- 
ing-cup, out of which he made her drink! The 
hideous face of the evil spirit in the frontispiece 
would frighten many a child for weeks together. 
It is no more theory that children’s imaginations 
are often haunted by these dreadful images, and 
that they dream of them, and never in these 
cases can bear to be left alone, especially in the 
dark. If the relation of frightful stories, and 
the showing of frightful objects by ignorant old 
nurses and nurserymaids has, of late years, been 
so much condemned, what is to be said to pro- 
fessed instructors of children and young persons 
who persevere in the same monstrous practice ? 
Respecting the ‘ Hundertundfiinfzig moral- 
ische Erzahlungen,’ we have more to say than 
we can conveniently find room for, and shall 
therefore reserve it for a separate notice. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Diary of Lady Willoughby.—A new, and very 
pretty, edition of a fanciful trifle, which we heretofore 
recommended to the reader's attention. Though the 
form has been changed, the style of printing and 
quaint appearance of the volume have been preserved, 
“ to bein accordance,” as we are informed, “ with the 
design of the author, who in this work, personates 
a lady of the seventeenth century.” 

Life at full Length, by Mark Merrivane, 3 vols.— 
Waldegrove, or the Fortunes of Bertram, 2 vols.— 
‘Life at full Length, or Men and Things as they 
are,’ introduces us to Mr. Medium, Mr. Lightsketch, 
Mrs. Quicksight, and Mrs. Evergreen ! names some- 
what at variance with the title-page. Where, too, 
is the “ parish of Wrangle’—in Laputa or Lincoln- 
shire? and in what “street, or square, or village- 
green” abide Lady Lackplace, the Duchess of Play- 


deep, and Lady Acreless ? The deeds and sayings of 


the worthies aforesaid do not belie their “‘ style and 
title ;” indeed, dulness and vulgarity can hardly lay a 
heavier burden on critic’s patience or circulating 
librarian’s shelf than in these volumes.— Walde- 
grove’ is a shade—only a shade—more readable, 
with its Miss Sylvan and Mr. Legal, and Miss Blonde 
Spinster. It isa tale of *46—the title of which an- 
nounces— 
Most disastrous chances— 

Of moving accidents by flood and field. 

But the book does not fulfil the promise. 


The Batuccas ; also Francisco Alvarez, and other 
Poems, by W. H. Leatham.—The careless versification 


of these pieces gave us, on opening the book, an un- 
favourable impression of the author's talent. 


in this respect. 
style, 


Tn his 

Aad: . | 

next attempt he should do more justice to himself | 

He succeeds best in the ballad | Willyams’s (Miss) Chillon, or Protestants of the Sixteenth Cen 
ye 


Scientific Phenomena, by C. F. Gower, Esq.—The 
common occurrences of daily life are here made to 
elucidate a principle, and thus afford both amusement 
and instruction. The idea is very neatly worked out 
and the little volume will be a useful and, we think” 
an acceptable present to most young persons, , 

Epochs of the Church of Lyons, edited by the Rey. 
J. Hurnall, 2nd edit—This work is a compilation 
from the Huguenot historians and similar authorities, 
describing the persecutions endured by the Lyonnese 
dissidents from Romanism. It contains besides, as 
an historical parallel, an account of the sufferings of 
the early Christians of Lyons in the second centy 

New Editions.—Co)]. Gurwood’s Dispatches of the 
Duke of Wellington, a national monument which yill 
outlast statues of brass and marble, is still in progress 
of publication, and vols. 4 and 5 have appeared since 
our last announcement—also new editions of Viscount 
Wellesley’s Irish Question considered in its Integrity 
| with an Introduction and some Remarks on the Con. 
| duct of the House of Peers—of Botta’s History of 
| the United States, translated by G. A. Otis, an excel. 
| lent work—of Wilde's Narrative, somewhat enlarged 
| and carefully revised, at least so says the title-page 

but in some allusions to ourselves, of little moment, 
we find the references erroneous—of Our Mess, by 
Charles Lever, better known as Harry Lorrequer 
—of the Works of William Jay, vol. 9, containing 
twenty-four Sermons—of Doyle's Cyclopedia of 
Practical Husbandry, enlarged and revised through- 
out by the Rev. W. Rham—of Sir H. Davy’s Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry, with copious notes, &e, 
by J. Shier—of Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker’s excellent 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen—of the well-known 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life—and of The Ele- 
phant, principally viewed in Connexion with Man, 
originally published in ‘ The Library of Entertaining 
iXnowledge,’ and now reprinted in‘ Knight's Weekly 
Volume.’ 
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LIST OP NEW Books, 
Abercrombie’s (J.,M.D.) Essays and Tracts, new edit. 18mo. 8s. 64. cl, 
Avrillon’s Guide for Passing Lent Holily, new edit. 12mo. 7s. el. 
Apprentice (The), a Weekly Journal of Arts, Sciences, &c., Vol. Li, 
4to. 33, 6d. swd. 
Blunt’s Beauty of the Heavens, with 104 plates, new and enlarged 
edit., Ato. 1/4. 1s, plain, 14. Ss. col. el. 
(Walter C. E.) History and Art of Warming and Ventila- 
xoms and Buildings, with 240 Figures of Apparatus, 2yola 
fe. sve, 16s, cl. 
Charlotte Elizabeth's Judwa Capta; an Historical Sketch of the 
Siege and Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, fe. és, 
Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal, Vol. VEL. 18H, 4to. el. 
Currency ‘heory Reviewed, by a Banker in England, Svo. 2s, 6d swd, 
Colonial and Home Library, (Murray’s) Vol. VIII. 12mo, 6s, el. 
Deschamps’ (J n.) Scenery and Reminiscenses of Ceylon, superroyal 
folio, plain 24. 28., col, 84. 3a, cl. 
Dickens's (Charles) Chimes, 12th edit. fe. Svo. 5s, el. 
Draper's (Prof.) Chemistry of Plants, plates, 4to. ies. cl. 
Durlacher’s (L,) Treatise on Corns, Bunnions, Diseases ofthe Nails, 
and General Management of the Feet, #vo. 10s, 6d. cl 
Faucher’s (L.) Manchester in 1544, with Notes, by a Member of the 
Manchester Atheneum, 12mo. 4 
Foreign Library, Part XXVIL. 
tury, Part VIIL, Svo. Ss, sod. 
Hours of Sorrow, or Thoughts in Verse, 3rd edit. 1#mo. 2s. cl. 
Howard's (A.) Ridley ; or, the Way to Keep Lent, fe, 5. cl. 
ed London News, ’., 1844, folio, 18s. el. 
Modern Geography Systematically Arranged, 
2 


3s, cl, 
* History of the Eighteenth Cen- 


2nd edit. improved, 12mo. d, cl, : 

Kohlrausch’s (F.) Ilistory of Germany, Foreign Library, Vol. X11, 
Svo. Lis. cl, 

Kohlrausch’s (F.) History of Germany, Part IT., Foreign Library, 
Part XXVII., 5vo. 7s, cb. 

Lays and Ballads of English History, &c., fe. 5s, cl. ; P 
Levizae’s French and English Dictionary, 13th edit. revised, by XN. 
Lambert, o. 9s, roan lettered. we 
Lee's (J ames, Esq.) Laws of Shipping and Insurance, 2nd edit, im- 
sroved and enlarged, l2mo. 7s. td. el. i 
Lever’s (Mr.) hur O'L his Wanderings and Ponderings, 

edited by Hi sorrequer, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, el. 

Maddoeks's (A, B), Esq., M.D.) Practical Observations ou Pulmonary 
Consumption, illustrated with cases and plates, 2nd edit. Svo. 4. 
Gd. el. 

Macsweeny’: 

Michuaur ( 

Maund’s Boo! 

New General Orde 
ls. Gd, swal. 

Nicolas’s (Sir Harris) Letters and 
N n, Vol. 1, new cdit. Svo, 15s, ¢) 

Orphi Inheritance, isnio. 2 /. el. e 

Pardoe’s City ef the Su 1d Domestic Manners of the Turks 
in 1536, Vol. 1., imperia no, 2s, sw. = , 

Quain’s Anatomy of the Art with drawings in 1 or 2 vols folio, 
132; ditto, Vol. IT, 74 ius. lif-mor. or el. lettered, 

Crusoes (The), &c., Sth edit. 18m 8. 6d. cht 
L a a Novel, from the German of Tieck, 3 vwls. pat 
. 1. 78. : 

Sanson’ Esther, 2 Sacred Drama, 12mo, 4s, el. a 

Sherwood’s (Mrs.) Fairchild Family, znd edit., Pt, IL, 12mo. cb 

Short’s History of the Church of England, new edit. Svo. 10s, ad 

Schiosser’s (F. C.) Mistory of the Eightcenth Century, Vol. IV- 
For Library, Vol. IL. 8vo. 1s, el. 

Six S« nis Preached at the Consecration of St. John the Evau- 
gelist, Judburgh, inthe Diocese of Glasgow, i2mo. 7°. cl. 

String of Beads, for the Komanisers, Ize. 3s. 6d. cl. “ . 

Tate's (Thoinas) Treatise on Factorial Analysis, with the Summe 
tion of Series, containing new Developements of F unctions, v0 
ds, hds, 

Visit to Bury St. Edmund's, 18mo. 2s, éd. el. aan ‘ 

: sq.) Pacts upon Facts chiefly Historical against 


ay on Aerial Navigation, 12mo, 2s. 6d. swd. 

3) German First Book, 1smo. 2s. cl. 

llardy Flowers, Vol. I1., small ate. 7s. 6d. eb. 

rs of Poor Law Commissioners, by Lumley, }2mo. 
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ove -eople’s Edit., Vol. TIT., royal 8vo. 2. swi., me 
White's (C., Esq.) Three Years in Constantinople ; or, Domestic} vi 
ners of the Turks in 1814, 33 illustrations, 3 yols. pt, Svo. 314. 
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| Wilson’s (Rey. P.) Plain Guide to Holy Communion, 32mo. 2 6a. cl. 
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LIBRARY OF THE LATE B. H. BRIGHT, Esq. 
| [Second Notice.] 

- eontinue our remarks on some of the rare 
neaueuiee this library, and upon the Catalogue 
of them recently published. 

The most important, interesting, and amusing item 
in the whole collection is three folio volumes of 
Ballads, consisting of nearly one thousand broadsides 
in verse, the vast majority of which are in black letter, 
and which, we are told, extend, in point of date, over 
the interval between 1570 and 1680—more than a 
century. The compiler of the Catalogue has made a 
list of consi 0 . : 
any one, by the mere inspection of it, can form some 
opinion of the nature and character of the whole. 
There is not perhaps so much absolute novelty about 
them as many may suppose, because the volumes have 
gone successively through the hands of Harley, West, 
Pearson, and the Duke of Roxburghe, and have there- 
fore, on three several occasions, been exposed to 
sale, Before they were last disposed of, Evans 
obtained permission to transcribe not a few, and these 
he inserted in the last edition of his collection of Old 
Ballads. We believe that at the sale of the Duke 
of Roxburghe’s library they devolved into the hands 
ofa bookseller for a sum not much short of 500/., and 
they were transferred by him to Mr. Bright. We 
have heard it stated, we do not pretend to know how 
truly, that they cost Mr. Bright 700/. Here, we 


derably more than 300 of them, so that 





must admit, he showed a very laudable spirit of | 
enterprise ; for although the collection is not, in | 
the terms of the Catalogue, “the most extensive | 
in existence” (the Pepysian, at Cambridge, being | 
larger) it is a vast accumulation of popular literature, | 
and forms an admirable library of itself, curiously 

illustrative of national manners, public feeling, and the 

progress of popular opinion. We hope that the lot 

will fall into the hands of the trustees of the British 

Museum, which at present is deficient in materials of 
thisdescription. We hardly know any individual of 
the present day who would be disposed to expend at 

once so large a sum as these ballads will produce, 

and this gives us hopes that they will be placed where, 

with proper care, they will be accessible. Whoever 

buys the volumes must be prepared to sustain com- 

petition, and we should not be surprised if they 

realized as much as the late possessor is said to have 

given for them. If they do not go to the Museum, 

they ought to find their way to the Bodleian at Oxford, | 
where the Ballads would form a prominent feature in 
that already matchlessaccumulation of English-print- 
ed books and manuscripts. Ifthe collection had been 
intended for private purchase, the three volumes ought 
to have been broken up into thirty, forty, or even fifty 
lots,in classes, as was the case with the ballads of Mr. 
Heber, according to which arrangement more money 
was realized, and each party had an opportunity of 
procuring such ballads as best accorded with his own 
pursuits and purposes, 

Ballads upon single sheets or broadsides are not 
very old in this country; and of those that are 
most ancient few have been preserved, owing partly 
to the want of permanence in the form, in no little 
degree to the temporary subjects upon which the 
Pieces were composed, and most of all, perhaps, to 
the contempt in which such productions were held by 
the more wealthy of our ancestors. Captain Cox, 
mentioned in Langham’s Letter from Kenilworth in 
1575, is the oldest collector upon record, and after 
him came a notary public, of the name of Dyson, in 
the reign of James I. Pepys followed at a consider- 
able interval; and subsequently nobody seems to have 
Paid much attention to the subject until Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, began the collection now under con- 
sideration about the year 1720. Of late, the utmost 
eagerness has been displayed by various parties to 
obtain possession of such scattered “curiosities of 
literature,” and they have generally brought prodigious 
Prices: it has often happened thatthe author ofa ballad 
Was not paid as many pence for writing it, as it pro- 
duced pounds when submitted to auction. Such would, 
no doubt, be the case with not a few of those contained 
in Mr. Bright's three massive folios. We are not 
aware of the existence of any broadside ballads of the 
reign of Henry VIII., although it is known that some 
must have been printed and sung about the streets : 
We have only a few of the time of Edward VI., 
and fewer, perhaps, of the date of Mary ; but as soon 








as Elizabeth was on the throne they seem to have 
multiplied, especially upon topics connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with religious controversy, and, 
as might be expected, generally hostile tothe Roman 
Catholics. The volume published by the Perey 
Society, in 1840, contains some of the very oldest in 
our language, as well as others late in the reign of 
“the Virgin Queen” when ballad-writing was almost 
a trade of itself: such authors as Churchyard, Elder- 
ton, Peele, Deloney, Munday, Johnson, &c., were 
then numerous and prolific; and, at a somewhat 
later date, the separate compositions of a few of them 
were collected into the popular and less perishable form 
of * Garlands.” Broadside ballads early in the reign 
of James I. are more rare than those of the later years 
of his predecessor; but under Charles I. they were 
more abundant than ever, and Parker, Price, Climsell, 
Guy, and various other ready and clever versifyers 
kept the lower orders constantly supplied, even during 
the period of the Civil Wars. The compulsory 


.cessation of theatrical performances seems naturally 


to have led to an increase of ballad-writing. After 
the Restoration broadsides of this description were 
greatly superseded by songs by the wits of the town, 
and by those which were given at the theatres, so 
that the art lamentabiy degenerated as far as regarded 
itinerant musicians. 

It is to be observed that, in the lack of novelties, 
not a few of the older specimens were reprinted in 
the three reigns of James I., Charles I., and 
Charles IT., and it is very fortunate that they were thus 

reserved ; otherwise, not a few of our ancient and 
excellent ballads would have been lost for ever. 
Mr. Bright's volumes comprise many comparatively 
modern in type, but which are not known to exist in 
any earlier form: nevertheless the events and per- 
sons to whom they often relate, independently of 
important differences of style, show incontestibly that 
though printed in the middle or end of the seven- 
teenth, they belong in fact to the sixteenth century. 
During the whole of the period between about 1550 
and 1700 the publication of productions of this class 
seems to have been very much confined to particular 
districts of the town, beginning in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, then removing to Smithfield, and Southwark, 


and subsequently to Aldermary Churchyard, Bow er 
: j y in fi «| why we are anxious that they should be deposited in 


Churchyard, and London Bridge while the houses 
remained upon it. 

We are not about to enter into any examination 
of the contents of the particular classes into which 
the ballads are divided in the Catalogue ; but we 
cannot pass over those stated to be “illustrative of 
Shakspeare” without remarking, that as far as our 
memory serves us, justice seems hardly done to the 
collection in this department. It contains various 
pieces, not enumerated, which throw light upon the 


works of our great dramatic poet, particularly a | 


beautiful ballad quoted in ‘ Romeo and Juliet, and 
beginning— 
Complain, my lute, complain on him 
That stays so long away : 
Ile promis'd to be here ere this, 
But still unkind doth stay: 
But now the proverb true I find, 
Once out of sight, then out of mind. 
Heigh ho! my heart is full of woe ! 
We quote from a copy in the Shakspeare Society's 
papers. There is also a long ballad on the story 
of King Lear, which has never been reprinted, is 
quite different from that in Percy’s Reliques, and is 
found in no other collection. We might add one or 
two more, which would doubtless have been speci- 
fied, if they had met the eye of the compiler of the 
Catalogue ; but instead of doing so we will point out 
one which is erroneously inserted in this class. Not 
the slightest blame can fairly be imputed, because 
the error has been committed by all the commen- 
tators, one after another, merely from not taking 
the trouble to look beyond the title of the pro- 
duction. They knew that there was an old play, 
falsely imputed to Shakspeare, called ‘ The Puritan, 
or the Widow of Watling Street ;> and they found 
a ballad, which was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 
1597, and subsequently printed under the following 
title:—* The Widow of Watling Street and her 
three Daughters, and how her wicked Son accused 
her to be an Harlot and his Sisters Bastards.’ They 
immediately} umped to the conclusion that the play 
(by Wentworth, and not William Smith, as Malone 








gives the name) must be upon the same incidents as 
the ballad: that statement has ever since been re- 
peated, and we find it in the Catalogue before us; but 
there is no truth in it. The ballad has no connexion 
with the play nor the play with the ballad, the cha- 
racters and incidents being entirely different ; yet we 
dare say we shall see the same groundless asser- 
tion again and again made hereafter, just as we have 
witnessed the play of * Lust’s Dominion’ imputed to 
Marlowe, and printed in his collected works as his, 
although it was proved twenty years ago, that it 
relates to historical events that did not happen until 
five years after his death. In this way blunders are 
perpetuated, but we do hope that in future we shall 
not be told that the comedy of ‘ The Puritan, or the 
Widow of Watling Street’ is founded upon a ballad, 
which only resembles it in part of its title. In order 
to prevent mistake hereafter, we subjoin the opening 
stanza of the ballad, of which there are various copies 
in existence, but our extract is made from that in 
the Pepysian Library at Cambridge :— 
Of the kind Widow of Watling-street 
I will a story tell, 
Who by her husband dear was left 
In substance very well. 
A prodigal son likewise had she, 
And fair young daugliters lovely three. 
Cireat misery, sorrow and misery, 
Cometh of want of grace. 
Not a line of this production has ever been quoted 
before, and, had we space, we should like to give 
more of it, if only to estabjish what we have for the 
first time advanced. The ballad has a second part, 
in a different stanza and to another tune, which of 
itself is a remarkable and unusual circumstance, 
There are a great number of dramatic ballads in Mr. 
Bright's three volumes, sone evidently founded upon 
plays, and others where plays have been founded 
upon them; and all these we should haye wished 
arranged under a separate head, in order that it 
might be seen at one view how important the collec. 
tion really is to the illustration of our early drama. 
The Shakspeare Society contemplates the publica- 
tion of a series of such pieces: and many valuable 
additions to those more generally known might be 
made from these volumes. This is another reason 


one of our public libraries, 

Connected with ballad literature, we may notice a 
work in this collection which belongs to the class of 
works containing an assemblage of scattered lyrical 
productions. We allude to ‘The Court of Venus,’ 
which purports on the title-page to comprise “ many 
proper ballads,” though we may doubt as to their 
propriety in the modern acceptation of the word. It 
is only a fragment of a book, nor is the date when it 
appeared known; but as Hall’s ‘Court of Virtue,’ of 
1565, seems written in what we may term counter- 
acting imitation of it, we may infer that ‘ The Court 
of Venus’ (an anonymous production) came out not 
long before it: the Catalogue conjectures 1560, but 
that is obviously too early, and we can point out a 
tract, published in 1572, where it is distinctly men- 
tioned, with a most curious enumeration of other 
amusing works of romance, fairy and fable, then 
popular. We refer to ‘A brief and necessary In- 
struction, &e.,’ by E. D. (forsan Sir Edward Dyer) 
1572, octavo, where the following pieces are enu- 
merated as at that date attracting public attention :— 
“ Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwicke, Arthur 
of the Round Table, Huon of Bourdeaux, Oliver 
of the Castle, the Foure Sonnes of Amond, The 
witles devices of Gargantua, Howleglas, Esop, Robyn 
Hoode, Adam Bell, Frier Rushe, the Fooles of 
Gotham, and a thousand such other.” Among the 
“such other” are included “ ‘Tales of Robyn Good- 
fellow, Songes and Sonnets, Pallaces of Pleasure, 
The Courte of Venus, The Castle of Love,” &e. In 
this list will be found several works of which we know 
nothing on any other authority, and of some of the 
rest we are unacquainted with any such early editions: 
among the latter, perhaps the most curious, in 
relation to ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ are the 
tales of Robin Goodfellow ; and Mr. Halliwell, who 
has just reprinted them for the Shakspeare Society 
from the only known impression of 1628, will be 
surprised to learn that they were in print more than 
fifty years before. We only use the preceding quota- 
tion to show that ‘The Court of Venus’ was a 
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popular work in 1572, seven years after the publica- 
tion of Hall's ‘ Court of Virtue.’ 

This Hall is of course not to be confounded | 
with the celebrated Joseph Hall, an early satirist | 
and a late bishop, of a poem by whom, of which no 
other copy has come down to us, Mr. Bright was in 
possession. We allude to ‘The King’s Prophecie, 
or Weeping Joy,’ printed in 1603, in honour of the 
accession of James I.,-and of the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is to be regretted that it is imperfect: 
it wants the conclusion ; but still, considering the high 
reputation of the author, and his subsequent advance- 
ment in the church owing to the special favour of 
the king, this fragment must be deemed of much 
value and interest. A doubt has been thrown out, 
whether it was by Bishop Hall, or by some other 
aspirant of the same name; but we had an opportunity 
of reading the poem before it came into the hands of 
Mr. Bright, and we do not hesitate in assigning it to 
Bishop Hall. It is in the same stanza as another 
poem by him, and subscribed * Jos. Hall. Imman.”, 
(to which college he 'elonged) which has never been | 
mentioned by any «.F our poetical antiquaries, and 
which was the earliest production of his muse. It 
was printed by Joh Wolfe, in 1596, among funeral 
poems in Latin, Ita ian, French, and English, on the 
death ornatissimi viri, Guillielmi Whitakeri, Doctoris 
in Theologia in Academia Cantabridgiensi, Professoris 
Regii, §c., and it opens thus :— 

Binde ye my brow:s with mourning ciparisse, 
And palish twigs of deadlie poplar tree ; 
Or if some sadder . hades ye can devise, 
Those sadder shaa™ vaile my light-loathing eie. 
T loath the laurel banvJes I loved best, 
And all that maketh mirth and pleasant rest. 


The following is another stanza :— * 
Now shall the wanton devils daunce in rings, 
In everie mede, in everie heath hore ; 
The elvish faeries, and the gobelins, 
The hoofed satyres, silent heretofore : 
Religion, vertue, muses, holie mirth 
Have now forsworne the late forsaken earth. 

We have not inserted these quotations because we 
like mere curiosities of the kind, but because, while 
Hall’s poem on the accession of James I. is properly 
made prominent in the Catalogue before us, the very 
earliest production of a man, who was one of the 
greatest ornaments of letters and of the church, has 
been passed over in silence from the hour when it 
made its first appearance. Joseph Hall was not 
twenty when his elegy on Dr. Whitaker was pub- 
lished. : 

While we admit at once the right of Hall to ‘ The 
King’s Prophecie,’ we must dispute the claim ad- 
vanced in this Catalogue, on the authority of Mr. 
Bright, of another writer of distinction to a tract in 
verse called *A Heringes Tayle,’ printed in 1598. 
Mr. Bright’s information was derived from Guillim’s 
Heraldry, published in 1611; and there it appears 
to be stated that the poem (so to call it) was written 
by Richard Carew, of Anthony, Carew was a man of 
taste and learning, and of great accomplishments,— 
the author of a version of part of 'Tasso’s Jerusalem 
in 1594, and of a translation from the Spanish of 
Huarte’s * Trial of Wits’ (though not assigned to him 
in this Catalogue) in 1604, besides his notorious 
work the ‘ Survey of Cornwall’ in 1602. It is impos- 
sible that a man so informed and so gifted could be 
the author of the ‘ Heringes Tayle,y—which is a 
piece of mere unintelligible nonsense from begin- 
ning to end. Guillim must have been mistaken: 
internal evidence ought to contradict testimony ten 
times as strong and positive as that of the old 
herald; and, although we have mislaid our reference, 
we can state most distinctly that, in one of his face- 
tious tracts, Thomas Nash imputes ‘A Heringes 
Tayle’ to Humphrey King, the tohacconist. Nash 
was the contemporary and the companion of King; 
and no man was better acquainted with, or makes 
more frequent allusions to, the popularand ephemeral 
literature of hisday. We therefore reject the author- 
ity upon which Mr. Bright relied, and which induced 
the compiler of the Catalogue (who himself pos- 
sesses much knowledge of the kind) incautiously to 
injure the memory of Richard Carew, of Anthony, 
by placing his name against ‘ A Heringes Tayle.’ 

Here again we pause. We have yet something 
to say respecting other articles of interest in this 
Catalogue, but we must reserve it until next week. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Anastatic Printing, the name of the invention re- 
ferred to in our last number [ante, p. 71], is calcu- 
lated to excite both wonder and apprehension. By 
the process which we have already described, so far 
as the interests of the proprietors would permit us, 
desire and accomplishment are nearly simultaneous: 
—all the expense, difficulty and delay of composition 
and engraving are avoided, and the impression is re- 
produced in any numbers almost at the command of 
the will. From the nature of the process, also, it is 
impossible to distinguish the copy from the original 
impression, except where the paper is different. It 
is this circumstance which suggests the opportunity 
for abuse, justifies the utmost caution that can be 
entertained, and calls for serious consideration. 
What then is the more prudent course of conduct 
under these novel circumstances? It would be idle 
to attempt to crush or destroy this new power—it is 
a triumph of mind, a vast stride in science and in 
the application of science to the business of life. To 
attempt to stop its progress would be unjust to the 
discoverer, injurious to society, and in the end impos- 
sible; meanwhile it would lead to greater evils than 
are to be apprehended from open encouragement— 
to its secret abuse, instead of open use. It appears 
to us, then, as in 1841, that it must be sanctioned and 
protected, but brought under the control of Govern- 
ments and the recognized authorities in all civilized 
States. This is the only way of dealing safely with 
novelties of this character. It is not by repudiating 
them, and putting them out of the pale of honest 
exercise, that we can set the community free from 
the peril,—but by acknowledging their utility, and 
thus disposing it to beneficial ends, whether public 
or private. We are not, therefore, prepared to op- 
pose the introduction of Anastatic Printing ; but, on 
the contrary, desire to give it the fullest recognition 
and welcome, that, being thus placed fearlessly before 
the public eye, it may be perpetually watched and 
guarded from misdirection. The injury that it is 
calculated to do to individual interests will, in this 
manner, we think, be amply compensated. It is 
difficult, at the moment, to calculate the effects of the 
new process. Henceforth, all the profits of literature 
and bookselling enterprise, without international 
protection, must be strictly limited to the producing 
country. Any one nation may supply all other 
nations with its foreign literature:—the Belgians, for 


supply the world with English literature, and at a 
cheaper rate than ever,—although the original cost of 
producing the work must increase as the sale de- 
creases, Stereotype printing will be, in a great degree, 
if not altogether, superseded ; as any single copy of 
the book will now serve all the purpose of ponderous 
and bulky stereotype plates, should a further issue 
be called for. The ordinary printer will not have 
so much reason to complain, as the book must first 
be printed; the necessity for printing second edi- 
tions will, however, be superseded, except where 
rendered needful by alterations, The application of 
the art to the reproduction of rare and expensive 
engravings is obvious. It will now be possible to 
reissue them at a price little more than that of press- 
work and paper, and place them within the reach of 
the humblest member of society. Original drawings, 
also, we are informed, can be copied in the same 
way, and in any number, without being previously 
engraved, Defects and worn out parts may also be 
amended and restored, so that the re-issue shall be 
more perfect than the original impression. Such are 
some of the declared benefits arising from the dis- 
covery ; and these, in the minds of the dispassionate 
and disinterested, will doubtless outweigh the acci- 
dental evils that may accompany its progress. Our 
object is to prevent these from gaining any ground, 
by drawing early attention to the subject. 

Sir George Larpent, as chairman of the City of 
London Mercantile Committee on Postage, has trans- 
mitted to Mr. Rowland Hill, a cheque for 10,000/.— 
part of the amount raised in carrying out the objects 
for which that committee wasappointed ; accompanied 
by a letter in which he says:—* The committee 
reserve till a future opportunity the pleasure of 
making a more public presentation of the fruits of 
their labours; as in many parts of the kingdom the 








efforts of their friends are yet incomplete, and as they 


example, need only enlarge their establishments, and | 
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hope to add considerably to the amount already sub. 
scribed by continuing their exertions.” 

The prize of 5002. bequeathed under the will of 
the late Mr. J. Harcourt for an altar painting for the 
Chyrch of St. James, Bermondsey, has been unani- 
mously awarded to the finished sketch of Mr, John 
Wood. The judges appointed were Mr. Eastlake 
and Mr. Haydon, with Mr. Cooke for umpire; and 
the number of designs from which the selection had 
to be madeis said to have been nearly eighty,—several 
members of the Royal Academy being amongst the 
competitors. The subject chosen by Mr. Wood is 
The Ascension.’ 

The French Government, in a spirit worthy of a 
great nation, has presented, through M. Guizot, to our 
School of Design, casts from the celebrated bronze 
doors of the Baptistry at Florence, executed by Ghi- 
berti, after the designs of Arnolfo,—and worthy, 
Michael Angelo said, to have been the gates of 
Paradise. 

Letters and papers from South Australia announce 
that Government has decided on despatching an 
exploring expedition into the interior, The command 
has been intrusted to Capt. Sturt,—an old adventurer, 
to whom the public are already indebted for an 
account of ‘Two Expeditions,’ undertaken in the 
years from 1828 to 1831 [see No. 297.] A public 
entertainment was given to the Captain, the officers 
and men, on the 10th of August,—on which day the 
expedition started. 

We have been gratified by an examination of the 
anemometer, or wind and rain guage, in Lloyd's Sub- 
scription Room, at the Royal Exchange. The Com- 
mittee deserves commendation for having thus aided 
in forwarding the interests of science, particularly as 
the improvements made by the constructor, Mr. Fol. 
lett Osler, are not only ingenious, but substantial ad- 
vantages, which must not be neglected in the con. 
struction of any similar instrument. The apparatus 
may be thus briefly described:—A vertical fan or fly, 
such as is used in the construction of the modernmill, 
keeps the pressure-plate always in a direct line with 
the wind ; the pressure-plate acts on four springs of 
varied degrees of strength; a slight breeze presses 
only on the first and weakest spring, a stronger wind 
brings the second into play, and so on to the third 
and fourth,—the whole four being more than equal 
to any force of wind which can be expected in this 
country. The pressure-plate works a rod, at the 
extremity of which is a pencil acting on a cylinder 
of tracing paper in the subscription room, as the 
pressure-plate is forced back by the wind the pencil 
is proportionately pushed down on the cylinder, and 
thus the intensity of the wind is accurately selfregis- 
tered. The direction of the wind is shown on the 
dials in the various parts of the building, by the usual 
system of rods and bevel wheels: it is also registered 
on the cylinder, by the agency of a perpetual screw 
working up and down the indicating pencil. A rain 
guage is also attached to the anemometer. The rain 
that falls into the guage descends into a receiver at the 
bottom of the anemometer ; and this being suspended, 
in connexion with a delicate indicating rod and pen- 
cil, as it sinks the rod falls; and thus the smallest 
quantity of rain is at once self-registered. The regis 
tration is effected on a cylinder, covered with gra 
duated paper, which is made to turn round once in 
ninety-six hours. ‘The clock-work is so constructed 
as to produce uniformity of motion. On this paper 
the vertical lines indicate time, while the pencils 
mark the pressure and velocity of the wind, and the 
amount of rain that falls. At the end of every ninety: 
six hours the paper is changed, and the register care- 
fully preserved tor reference. 

At Berlin, a Scientific Society has existed, under 
that title, for the last three years; formed in the 
intention of procuring winter-courses of lectures, to 
be delivered by eminent professors, but in popular 
language and form. The success of this society has 
been very great: already its members exceed two 
thousand’; and the king has just added his name t0 
the number—attending, with his family, the first 
lecture of the philologer Zumpt’s course on * The 
Religion of the Romans,”—and announcing his 
intention to be a regular visitor. : 

The English Theatrical Company in Paris have 
brought their performances to a close ;—the newly- 
stirred passion for Shakspeare having been fo 
sufficient to sustain the speculation to the last. Out 
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t dramatist has continued to be the fashion ; and | rubies, sapphires, emeralds and diamonds. Mr. 


one incident of that vogue, which we on this side the 
Channel have fortunately been able to enjoy, has 
been a series of ingenious speculations on the part of 
the French critics, throwing new and unexpected 
lights on some of his creations. The English reader 
who has amused himself with these lucubrations, will 
find it difficult for awhile to recognize some of his 
own well-known favourites, in their true Shaksperian 
aspect, through the haze which French criticism has 


thrown around them,—or disentangle them from the | 


yery fanciful web which the predetermination to be 
curious has spun about their more prominent fea- 
tures. In their very short acquaintance with our 
poetical idol, our lively neighbours have contrived to 
read some of his oracles which we dull islanders had 


failed to interpret in a century's study. They see a | 


ood many more angels, good and bad, dancing on 
the points of his needles, than we northerns think 
there is room for. There is not a Shakspeare cha- 
racter submitted to them by Macready, which they 
have not successfully stethoscoped, so as to detect 
the value of all its deep breathings, and the measure 
of all its manifold springs, in producing the sum total 
of its moralities. Very sorry we are to say, that 
some of those old favourites of ours, in whom we had 
most faith, are returned to us a good deal damaged 
by the application of the novel tests—their respect- 
ability by no means increased by the new inquiry 
which has been instituted into their characters. 
Hamlet comes back, with strong demands upon the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor ; and Desdemona, in 


whose purity we Englishmen have believed with a 


sort of passion, brings home some very serious impu- 
tations upon her fame. It seems very doubtful 
whether an English jury, trying Othello upon the 
evidence of French criticism, would not have 
brought in the well-known verdict of “served her 
right.” At any rate, an ingenious critic of that 
nation has discovered, that the poet felt the necessity 
of putting Desdemona to death, in order to preserve 
her pure! Frailty, he contends, is an essential part 
of the fair Venetian’s character, in Shakspeare’s 
intention !—and that the bard, who knew well enough 
what was to be expected from such a lady some day, 
(qui voit de loin, et ne se trompe guére), has been put 
out of the way, if not for any crime which she has 
already committed, yet because of the crime which 
she would inevitably commit hereafter! Let our 
readers, after this specimen, fancy a Frenchified 
Shakspeare! It would seem scarcely possible to 
have hit upon a device more effectual for abstracting 
all the deep and passionate poetry of the play, than 
that of marrying Othello to a woman of loose cha- 
racter—to say nothing of the matchless beauty 
(wholly irrespective of any relation of the character to 
the action), extinguished with the lost idea of that 
uncalculating tenderness and that playful innocence 
—the utter unconsciousness of evil, which walks amid 
the foul slanders and dark suspicions of the piece 
like native light, and again and again chases them, by 
its mere appearance, even from the haunted brain of 
her lord,—that make up this one of the most delicious 
and touching of all Shakspeare’s female creations. 
Really, some of the fancies adventured by our neigh- 
bours as Shakspearian illustrations, seem projected 
in the express character of a burlesque upon specu- 
lative criticism. We should fear to ask this clever 
gentleman what he thinks of Imogen—and would 
searcely dare to trust even the character of Cordelia 
in his hands, Our dramatist, however,—understood 
or not,—has enjoyed all the honours of his popularity 
—including the distinction of an especial court re- 
ception. Last week, Mr. Macready played Hamlet, 
by the King’s command, amid the homage of flashing 
gems and waving plumes, at the Palace of the 
Tuileries. The occasion was a sort of event; as the 
theatre of the Palace, once the Hall of the National 
Convention, was restored to its original destination 
by this performance, for the first time in the present 
reign. Some of the Paris press are not quite satisfied 
that the honours of its inauguration should have been 
assigned to Shakspeare and his representatives. ‘The 
King sent to Macready, at the close of the perform- 
ance, a splendid poniard, in a magnificent case. The 

de of the weapon—a real Damascus one, bearing 
an inscription in Arabic—is set in gold, the hilt en- 
tiched with diamonds and precious stones. The case 
8s of pure gold, exquisitely chiselled, and set in 


Mitchell was sent for, and thanked by the Sovereign 
for the pleasure which, by his means, had been 
afforded to the royal family, and to the good people 
of Paris,—the royal sentiment further taking the 
more substantive form of a gold snuff-hox, in a case, 


The pecuniary results of the undertaking have not, 
however, been duly proportioned to its éclat; and 
the liberality of Louis-Philippe has been still further 
extended, to meet that fact. On the following day, 
he sent to Mr. Mitchell the expression of his sincere 
regret, accompanied by a donation of 3,000 franes 
towards covering his outlay. The last of the series 
of the company’s performances introduced to the 
Parisians the fourth act of the second part of ‘ Henry 
the Fourth,’ and three acts of * Romeo and Juliet :’°— 
and on Saturday Mr. Macready repeated the first, gra- 
tuitously,at the Opéra Comique, for the benefit of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors. He leaves Paris with 
the thanks of that body, to swell his honours,—and 
an amount of popularity which may fairly set him 
off against Mr. Pritchard, in the reckoning of the 
Parisians. 

While speaking of the English drama in foreign 
parts, we may add to our gossip, that Sheridan 
Knowles was about to give a course of lectures on the 
subject, at Funchal, at the date of recent letters from 
Madeira.—At Berlin, Malle. Lind has been engaged 
at the Grand Opera, for three years, at an annual 
salary of 10,000 thalers (about 1,500/.),—the highest 
terms ever given to a singer in Prussia. —The season 
of French plays, at the St. James’s Theatre, com- 


| mences on Monday evening, with the Petite Comedic 


of ‘Le Mari a la Ville et la Femme a la Cam- 
Mons. Lafont, of the Théatre des Variétés, and Mdlle. 
Nathalie, of the Théatre du Gymnase, are engaged. 
The engagement of Frederick Lemaitre commences 
at the completion of Lafont’s. 





WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE on the 31st inst. 
TURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the Abbey Church 


Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by M. Renoux, 
and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade.—Open from Ten 
till Four. - = 

NAPLES BY MOONLIGHT. 

Just opened, at the PANORAMA, LEICESTER-SQUARE, a 
VIEW of NAPLES by MOONLIGHT, during an Eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius; comprising also a Splendid Illustration of the 
Planetary System, together with Pausilippo, Chiaja, Capri, and the 
various interesting features in which this earthly Paradise abounds. 
The views of HONG-KONG and BADEN-BADEN, recently visited, 
and highly approved of, by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, are 
now open. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC LNSTITUTION.—THE SHRINE 
of the NATIVITY (with the much-admired change from Darkness 
to Light) is the subject just added to the NEW SERIES of DIs- 
SOLVING VIEWs. CHILD'S CHiROMATROPE, exhibiting 
extraordinary and beautiful effects. The PROTEOSCOVPE. The 
PHYSIOSCOPE. Dr. RYAN’S POPULAR LECTURES daily, 
and onthe Evenings of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY,and FRIDAY. 
Varied LECTURES, Morning and Evening, by Professor BACH- 
HOFFNER. ELECTRICAL EFFECTS produced by the com- 
arative exhibition of the Two most powerful ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES, inthe WORLD. SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS 
by means of the DIVER and DIVING-BELL. Models, &e. ex- 
plained. The Music is conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc, Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 




















M. BENEDICT respectfully announces that he will give a 
SOIRI JSICALE at the HANOVER-SQUAKE ROOMS, on 
FRIDAY, Feb. 7, for the purpose of exhibiting the olian Attach- 
ment, invented by O. Coleman. Esq., and adapted to one of Erard’s 
grand pianofortes. M. Benedict will be assisted by Mesdames 
Caradori Allan, F. Lablache, Alfred Shaw, Rainforth, Masson, 
Steele, Flower, Williams, Rodwell, Messent, Barrett, Lear, Duval, 
and Salmon; Signori A. Costa, Brizzi, Lablache, and Mr. Marri- 
son. Pianoforte, Mr. Roeckel; Violin, Mr. Willy; Violoncello, 
Mr. Hancock ; Oboe, Mr. attan Cooke; Sax Horns, the Distin 
Fawily. Reserved seats, 15s.; tickets, 10s. 6¢. each; may be had 
at all the principal music warehouses, and of M. Benedict, 2, Man- 
chester-square. 














HANDEL’S ORATORIOS. 

JUDAS MACCABEUS, as it will be performed by the red Har- 
monic Society, Exeter Hall. on Thursday, the oth inst, arranged for 
the Piano-forte or Organ (with vocal score.) By Dr, John Clarke, of 
Cambric Bound im cloth (folio) 14, 1s, Treble, Alto, T r 
Bass Part: Gd. each. Violin Firstand Second ; Viola,and V 
cello e Basso, 10s. each. Perry’s Accompaniments, Flutes, 
Clarinets, Bassoons, Horns, Trumpets, Trumbones, Ophicleide, 
pent, and Drum Parts, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

London: Published by J. Surman,9, Exeter Hall, Strand. 











FRENCH PLAYS.,-—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.— MR. MITCHELL 

<tfully to announce that the above veatre will be 

ED on MONDAY EVENING NE anuary 27th, 
when will be produced (first time in this country),“LE MAKI 
A LAVILLE et LA FEMME A LA CAMPAGNE, im which 
Mons. Lafont and Mdlle. Nathalie will make their first appear- 
ances. During the Evening,* God save the Queen’ will be sung by 
the entire Company. After which, * PIERKE LE ROUGE. a 
Lafont remplira le Réle de Pierre le Rouge; Madlle. Nathalie, celui 
de Jeanneton. Nights of performance, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. A detailed Vrospectus of the general arrangement, and of 
the pieces which will be produced during the season, may be had 
at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and at the 
Box Office of the Theatre, which is open daily from 11 till 5. 














with the monarch’s cipher, chased, upon the lid. | 





pagne,’ and the Vaudeville of ‘ Pierre le Rouge.’ | 


of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the Cathedral of | 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Asiatic Society. — Jan. — Prof. H. H. Wilson 
in the chair.—The secretary read a paper, by Dr. 
Stevenson, containing an examination of two legends 
in the Ganésa Purana, which he conceived to refer to 
the rise and fall of Buddhism in India. The design 
of the whole Purana is to extol Ganésa above all 
other objects of religious adoration. The first Khanda 
commences with the story of Somakduta, king of 


| Saurashtra, who, like our legendary King Bladud, 


was afflicted with an incurable leprosy, and like him, 
left his home and kingdom to wander in the wilder- 
ness. In his long journeyings he met with the sage 
Bhrigu, who directed him to worship Ganésa, as the 
only means of getting rid of his loathsome affliction, 
—In the second Khanda, Sita relates to the assembled 
sages what Bhrigu had rehearsed to Somak4nta, 
which had come originally from Brahma himself at 
the request of Vyasa. From the mention of the 
name of Moreswar, as a renowned shrine of Ganésa, in 
the first Khanda, the celebrity of which dates from 
Morabhatta, who flourished in the former part of the 
seventeenth century, the Doctor concludes that the 
Purana cannot be above 200 years old ; but we think 
the substitution of names is too common in Oriental 
manuscripts to allow a decisive force to this argument, 
The first legend referred to, is the history of the sage 
Gritsamada, the reputed son of Rukmanga, the son 
of Bhima, King of Vidarbha,—which Rukmanga, 
however, was not the father of Gritsamada, but, on 
the contrary, by his virtuous refusal to comply with 
the unchaste desires of the mother of Gritsamada, 
he was cursed by her and suffered from leprosy in 
consequence, until cured by Ganésa, The real father 
was Indra himself, who took the form of Rukmanga, 
after the departure of that King. Gritsamada, ignor- 
ant of all this, believed himself to be the son ofa 
holy Rishi. He was one day in company with other 





























































| Rishis, at a sraddha performed by the King of Magad- 
| ha, and there was reproached by them as a baseborn 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, | 
The TWO Pic. | 


wretch, and driven from their. society. From this 
period Gritsamada left all association with Rishis ; 
and dwelt for a short time among Minis of a different 
faith. He then gave himself up to intense medita- 
tion on the divine essence, standing on his great toe, 
until he obtained the favour of the deity, who gave 
him supremacy above all Brahmans and sages. Grit- 
samada subsequently adopted a child who was mira- 
culously presented to him by the divinity, and taught 
him to contemplate the supreme Ganésa, standing on 
his great toe. After some thousands of years passed 
in this way, Ganésa appeared to the child, gave him 
power over three worlds, and possession of three 
famous cities ; and promised that on quitting life, he 
should be absorbed in the divine essence. This child 
was the famous Tripurasura. He vanquished Indra, 
and all the gods ; sent them away to the caverns of 
the Himalaya mountains; and reigned supreme in 
their places. For a long time the gods were deprived 
of the usual offerings of mankind, and, in consequence, 
were reduced to a melancholy state of leanness and 
distress. They applied for advice to Narada, who 
counselled them to fix themselves in contemplation 
of the great Ganésa, as Tripurdsura had done. They 
followed the suggestion; and obtained the divine 
favour; but even the great Ganésa could proceed 
against Tripurdsura only by cunning. He contrived 
to get him engaged in a quarrel with Siva, who had 
been until then his friend, but who now deserted 
him; and after all their efforts, they were signally 
defeated in a pitched battle by Tripurfsura. The 
gods were now in despair; and Siva retired in gloomy 
wrath to his cavern, until Narada came to him, and 
persuaded him to worship the deity as the other gods 
had done. Siva complied for ten years, obtained a 
great addition to his power, and resumed the fight 
with the other gods against Tripurdsura, who was at 
last driven from the earth, and absorbed into the 
divine essence. This absurd legend Dr. Stevenson 
considers to be something more than an ordinary 
flight of Brahmanical fancy; and he gives several 
reasons for supposing it to be an allegorical representa- 
tion of that Jong and mortal conflict between Brah- 
manism and Buddhism, of the existence of which we 
have every evidence, although all details have disap- 
peared from history. The quarrel of Gritsamada with 
the Rishis; his association with Minis of a different 
order ; his adoption of a ritual esteemed heterodox; 
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—all point to a secession from the received faith ; 
and several considerations induce the Doctor to con- 
clude that the Buddhist secession is the one typified. 
First, the d4sur is stated in the Purana to have shut 
up the fire temples, broken down the hermitages, 
abolished the offerings to the gods and the Manes, 
and prohibited burnt offerings, and the study of the 
Védas. This is perfectly in accordance with the 
account of Asoka, in the Buddhist Mahawanso, and 
with the edicts still existing on stone pillars in various 
parts of India. Secondly, Indra, in the old Brah- 
manical system, is the creator of the universe, and 
sustains the parts taken by Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
in modern Hinduism. In the legend under consid- 
eration, Indra is thrown down ; his thunder is struck 
out of his hand; he is himself banished ; avd his 
place is taken by his opponent, the pupil of Gritsa- 
mada. The Mahawanso sings of Indra precisely in 
the same strain; and lowers him far below Buddha 
and histheros. Thirdly,contemplation of the supreme 
is represented as the mode of worship practised by | 
Gritsamada and his pupil; but unknown to Brahmans | 
and Saivas until adopted by them as a mode of 
vanquishing the astra. This is a representation of 
the most obvious distinction between Bralmanical 
and Buddhist worship. he Védas inculcate the 
worship of a multitude of gods, propitiated by obla- | 
tions, hymns, and sacrifices; while the Mahawanso | 
introduces Buddha as passing whole years in contem- 
plation of the Deity, and thus obtaining his favour | 
before proceeding to collect disciples, exactly accord- 
ing to the practice of the asfira, as described in the | 
Purana. Fourthly, the final state of bliss reached | 
by Tripurdsura, was unknown to the old Brahmanical 

system, but has been since borrowed by them from 

the Buddhists, and is made the chief reward of devo- 

tion ; though there is some shade of difference between 





the Mukti of the Brahmans, and the Nirvana of the | 


Buddhisi:, sev agree in the great prevailing idea of 
losing all individuality in the divine essence. Fifthly, 
Gritsamada is represented as practising celibacy,— 
an accordance with the institutes of Buddhism, and 
opposition to those of Brahmanism, too obvious to 
need remark. ‘The legend in the second part of the 
Purana is that of Devantaka and Narantaka; and is 
so similar to that of Gritsamada and Tripurdsura, in 
its principal features, that it does not require any 
special remark ; it simply leads to the same conclu- 
sions that follow from the former legend. 





Roya Instirurion.—Jan. 17.—W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., in the chair.—Prof. Faraday, on the Con- 
dition and Ventilation of the Coal-mine Goaf.— 
None of our readers can have forgotten the terrible 
loss of human life which occurred at the Haswell 
Colliery, in the county of Durham, last September. 
Ninety-five persons perished in an explosion within 
that mine. Professors Lyell and Faraday were im- 
mediately sent by the Secretary of State to attend the 
judicial investigation which was held in consequence 
of the accident, and to inquire into its cause. ‘These 
gentlemen have since made a Report to the proper 
authorities, which is now before the public; and the 
object of Prof. Faraday’s communication was, to illus- 
trate by experiment what he had represented in that 
document. The arrangement adopted by the Pro- 
fessor invited attention, 1. To those parts of the mine 
in which the explosion occurred. 2ndly, to the cir- 
cumstances of the calamity. Srdly, to the means 
of preventing the recurrence of a similar accident, 
1. With respect to the locality of the explosion. It 
appears to have occurred at a spot in the mine which 
Professor Faraday described with great accuracy : 
this is called the goaf. In working a mine, low, 
narrow passages, at right angles with each other, are 
cut through the seams of coal, The square masses 
made by these passages are called pillars. These 
pillars are gradually cut away, and replaced for a 
while by systems of wooden props; and the place 


| the return way, or the upcast ventilation-shaft. 


the mine like an inverted basin, including a thin belt 
of air which surrounds, and partly permeates, the 
goaf. It isthisaérial space which Professor Faraday 
regards as a magazine of danger. The air itself is 
or may be, the fire-damp (the light hydro-carbon gas) 
and common air, mixed in very various proportions. 
The lightness of this gas, and therefore of the mix- 
ture, causes it, if present, to ascend into the upper 
part of the goaf-cavity, which is then converted into 
a reservoir of explosive matter. Prof. Faraday, se- 
condly, described the probable circumstances of the 
accident as it happened. Some disturbance of the 
goaf-cavity, occasioned by the drawing of a jud, and 
possibly a change of the pressure of the atmosphere, 
diffused the fire-damp through the workings at that 
place. This, when lighted, would, by the explosion, 
raise, and then kindle the coal-dust which is always 
abundantly pervading the passages; and these effects 
must, in a moment, have made the part of the mine, 
which was the scene of the calamity, to glow like a 
furnace. This conflagration was necessarily succeeded 
by vast volumes of the poisonous choke-damp (car- 
bonic acid gas), sothat it was humanly impossible for 
any one within the range of the explosion to have es- 
capedalive. Prof. Faraday then entered, thirdly, onthe 
most important part of his subject, viz. the prevention 
of such calamities when occasicned by the goaf. He 
proposes the ventilation of the goaf. He expressed 


| his opinion, that it would not be so well to attempt 


this by driving the contents of the goaf through any 


| parts of the mine which are occupied by human 


beings ; but he exhibited how the goaf-cavity might 
be exhausted of noxious air by means of a pipe rising 
as high as possible—from four to eight or ten feet— 
into it, and communicating at its other extremity with 
He 
illustrated the readiness with which this might be 
done, by most conclusive experiments. He filled a 
glass vessel (which represented the goaf-cavity) with 
inflammable air, smoke, Kc., and then exhausted it 
in afew seconds, by means of a pipe communicating 
with the flue of one of the small furnaces in the the- 
atre. Ile used tubes of thin sheet-iron and of air- 
proof cloth for experiments on large and rapid cur- 
rents, proposing (to avoid the effect of excess) to sus- 
pend them, or place them on props in the open space 
of any passage most convenient for the purpose ; and 
said that such tube, or even others made by nailing 
four boards together, would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose. He showed that the terminal ends of these 
need not be reversed every time the upper end of the 
goaf changed its form, and concluded by confuting 
objections that had arisen in his own mind, or might 
be urged against the details of the arrangement he 
recommended, and stated his belief, that it was in 
reality as practicable as it was theoretically unim- 
peachable. 





MEETINGS FOR THE 
Sar. Botanic Society, 4 P.M. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8, 
a= British Architects, 8. 
- Entomological Society, 8.—Anniversary. 
Turs. Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 
= Zoological Society, half-past 8. 
Werp. Society of Arts, 8.—Ordinary Meeting. 
Ethnological Society, 8. 
Tur. Royal Academy.—Arehitecture. 
Fri. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Faraday ‘On the Li- 
quefaction and Solidification of Bodies usually Gaseous.’ 


ENSUING WEEK, 





FINE ARTS 


THE CONSERVATIVE CLUB-IHOUSE, 

Or the exterior of this new edifice, we spoke some 
time since [No. 849], while it was only in progress; 
and now that it is completed, we see no reason for 
retracting what we then said, or qualifying to any 
extent the objections we then urged. Taken asa 
general mass, the facade is not deficient in stateli- 
ness; the upper part of it, bating a few minor mat- 
ters, is satisfactory ; the order well arranged and well 
treated ; its entablature such as to be of importance 





where these props replace’a pillar is called ajud. In 
time the jud is removed, and then the unsupported 
roof of the mine falls in. The heap of ruins thus 
occasioned by the successive drawing of contiguous 
juds is called by miners a goaf. When the mine is 
deep, and has been long worked, the size and height 
of the goaf are enormous: one of the goafs at Has- 
well extends over thirteen acres, and the height of it 
cannot be ascertained. Corresponding with this heap 
of rocky fragments, and produced by it, is a cavity in 


in the composition, and together with the continued 
| line of carved foliage beneath it, and the balustrade 
over it, to be a bold and adequate finish to the entire 
elevation; while the balustrade itself tells well against 
the sky, and thereby makes some amends for the 
unfavourable circumstance of an east aspect. We 
| freely admit, that the Corinthian portion of the fagade 
| exhibits a vast improvement upon that very tame 


hold in the two ducal mansions of Wellington and 


Page pe the first of which might be taken rather 
or the residence of Mrs. Fry,—it looks so very it 
and neat,—than for that of the hero of Wate) 
To the lower part of the “ Conservative” facade 2 
are no better reconciled than at first: what is novia 
idea is anything but happy where it now is, ‘ 
The same inequality of taste which is manifest in 
the fagade, pervades the interior, and more strik 
ingly; for not only do different parts of it exhibit 
the extremes of florid decoration carried to gandiness 
on the one hand, and of plainness bordering u % 
nudity on the other, but we find singular onthe 
not to call them contradictions of character—in the 
same room, and of such kind that we must attribute 
them entirely to choice and intention. Hence, though 
many novel and clever ideas occur, they are rather 
thrown out than carried out. What is “good is for 
the most part suggestive of something better,—good 
if considered only by itself, but not particularly fel. 
citous in the general combination. Almost might we 
imagine that some of the novelties and singularities 
were pro bono publico experiments on the part of the 
architect, hazarded for the instruction of others; and 
the instruction is in more than one instancea warning 
if not to reject the idea so held out, to modify it con. 
siderably : 
Before entering into particulars, it may not be 
amiss to say something of the interior generally, its 
arrangement and accommodation. Extensive as is 
the site, the principal rooms are by no means nume 
rous—not exceeding what is the usual complement in 
such establishments, viz.a morning-room, coffee-room, 
and house dining-room, on the ground floor, and an 
evening or drawing-room, with card-room and library 
onthe upper. The apartments themselves, however, 
are more spacious than usual, some of them Surpass. 
ing in size those of the Reform Club-house. Though 
the “ Conservatives” coffee-room falls short in length 
of that of the Reformers’ by twenty feet, their mom- 
ing-room is considerably larger, exceeding the mom- 
ing-room at the Reform by forty-two feet in length, tle 
respective admeasurements being 92 x 26$ and 50x 
26}. In one important point, though one that makes 
no show, namely, the extensive and complicated ar- 
rangements required for the domestic and operative 
department, the ‘‘ Conservative” may be pronounced 
the facile princeps of club-houses, or the veritable 
“King of Clubs.” Without visiting both the territory 
below ground and that which is next the sky, the 
latter of which will not be accessible at all to stran- 
gers, and the other only to a favoured few, one can 
hardly form an idea of the magnitude of the build- 
ing, and the accommodations of every sort which are 
provided in it. The domestic offices in the basement, 
which extend beyond the general plan, constitute “a 
mighty maze, but not without a plan,”—one whose 
labyrinthine intricacies quite bewilder a stranger, but 
which is so contrived as to insure order and facilitate 
convenience. All possible appliances, all the latest 
mechanical inventions and improvements, and appa- 
ratus of every kind. Nothing, in short, can be more 
complete in that respect, and more deserving of at- 
tention ; still, as such matters do not belong to what 
is professedly our present purpose, we shall take our 
leave of all the various mysteries, culinary and do- 
mestic, with the remark, that the kitchen is far more 
spacious than that of the Reform Club, and s0 a 
tonishingly light, with the sky seen overhead in some 
part of it, that it might be supposed to be at the very 
top of the house, instead of the bottom. 
Emerging from that nether but not particularly 
Dantean region,—we will, now, like honest people, 
enter at the street door. In the first vestibule, there 
is nothing ostentatious,—nothing in any way tour 
dicate the scene of decorative pomp to which it con- 
ducts. It is both pleasing and handsome, without 
laying claim to particular admiration,—not devoid 
of architectural expression, but of a sober kind ; and 
that is chiefly produced by its being divided into two 
spaces, the further one, upon a rather higher level 
than the other, with an ascent of a few steps leading 
up between two Doric columns. The end wall 8 
relieved architecturally by a handsome arched cot 
partment, which, although too shallow to receive 4 
statue, will probably have one placed against it, for 
a figure of the kind would there show to very great 
advantage, and fill up and enliven the space. No¥ 
although the principle here observed is an excellent 
one in itself,—for nothing can be more injudicious 





| and quaker-like species of Corinthian which we be- 
| 
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than to make a display in the outer hall or entrance 
yestibule of a mansion, and let the chief rooms im- 
mediately communicate with it 3—still, we conceive, 
what first comes into view on entering, should at least 
indicate what is to follow,—should partake of the 
same character, however subdued ; which is not the 
case here, there being no colouring whatever bestowed 
on any part of the vestibule. Were there some in- 
termediate corridor or other space where colouring 
began to be assumed as decoration, we should perceive 
progressive advance, whereas to pass by a single step 
from the stony-hued vestibule into the flush of colours 
which bursts upon us in the inner-hall, is a somewhat 
too violent transition. The effect is, no doubt, strik- 
ing, since it may almost be called startling, yet it is 
felt not only too suddenly, but too soon, thereby 
causing all that comes after it to appear compara- 
tively cold and blank. . 

Two diametrically opposite tastes seem to have 
directed the decoration of the interior: one, most 
abstinent in the application of colour and mural 
painting of any sort: the other, indulging in it to 
excess. Orare we to suppose that encaustic painting 
was deemed too meretricious and undignified a mode 
of embellishment for any of the principal rooms, 
and was accordingly confined to what is merely the 
approach to them? If such be the case, we think it 
should have been introduced far more sparingly 
where it is, and that regard should have been had to 
the effect which such display would have upon the 
rooms. Were the part of the interior, which is thus 
embellished,appropriated to the purpose of a banquet- 
ting or ball-room, and moreover so situated as not ne- 
cessarily to come into view until after the other rooms 
had beenseen, the general impression would have been 
more satisfactory ; but here the emphasis of decoration 
islaidon the wrong place. Atall events, thedecoration 
might have been more sober, without being therefore 
less rich. As now treated, it is party-coloured even 
to confusion, and to the destruction of all repose, save 
what is produced by actual shadow. 

Much of the ornament too is little better than 


what may be had ready prepared of the paper-hanger; | 


and we think that artists and an able house-painter 
together might, without great difficulty, rival the 
style of encaustic embellishment here adopted. The 
work is mechanical, without artistical intelligence, 
either as to design or effective combination of colours, 
while, with respect to what is attempted in the way 
of sujets and figure-painting, it is so poor, both in 
idea and execution, as to deteriorate the general cha- 
racter instead of improving it. While some of the 
colours, which now show themselves only as spots, 
required to be carried out and extended to other parts, 
some of the ornamental paintings might advantage- 
ously be rubbed out or otherwise expunged. 

At the same time, while we think that this part of 
the interior has been overwrought in regard to 
colouring, we are of opinion that something more 
might have been done which would have produced 
polychromic effect, and would have rendered decora- 
tion complete,—viz., stained glass for the three 
windows on the staircase, and also the dome over the 
landing or upper vestibule. In recommending 
stained glass for such purpose, we of course do so only 
a8 material, since it would require to be treated in 
altogether a different style from that employed in 
Gothic windows. As far as we are aware, no attempt 
has yet been made to introduce stained glass into the 
decorations of buildings in the Grecian or the Italian 
style,so as to hecome decided and appropriate em- 
bellishment. We see no reason wherefore it should 
not be done; if precedent is against it, then all the 
more strongly is novelty for it. To object that painted 
glass would be too ecclesiastical is nonsense: the 
material itself is passive,—the particular mode and 
Process, merely instrumental. 

Painted glass in the staircase windows—not mere 
Patches of it, but so as to render each aperture an 
ornamental compartment in the architecture, treated 
after the fashion of arabesque panelling, with the 
design in colours upon a semi-transparent ground of 
one uniform hue—would, we conceive, have pro- 
duced avery happy effect in the general view of the 
staircase from the hall; whereas at present, those 
Windows show themselves only as so many blanks, 
and have besides a rather chilling appearance, owing 
to the glass being colourless, though partially frosted 
over with a pattern upon it. Not only is there a 


disagreeable rawness attending those spaces, but the 
polychromic embellishment itself looks much more 
crude, glaring, and violent, than it would have done, 
had there been painted glass, that would both have 
harmonized with it, and mitigated its fierceness and 
garishness, by subduing the light, toning down the 
colours, and diffusing a warm but softening glow—a 
congenial atmosphere of coloured light, throughout the 
entire space. The scheme of decoration would then 
have been consistent and complete. Had the aspect 
been different,—had the staircase windows been 
towards the north or north-east, or had the light 
been intercepted by other buildings, the case would 
have stood differently: while stained glass might 
have darkened too much, the architectural poly- 
chromy would have appeared less vivid and glaring ; 
whereas now, being due west, and unobstructed, the 
windows have the sun full upon them during the greater 
part of the day—only the half of it, indeed, accord- 
ing to p. m. reckoning, but the whole of a London 
one. Consequently it needs not be said that stained 
glass would there produce a brilliant effect. Even 
now, it would, we think, be well worth while to make 
trial of the effect upon paper—that is, upon paper 
transparencies, of suitable design for the purpose, 
fixed up in the apertures of the windows,—perhaps 
fixed nearly flush with the wall, in order that it 
might be further ascertained what would be the par- 
ticular effect produced by inner painted windows so 
placed before the external ones, in such manner as to 
represent transparent mosaie panels in the architec- 
ture, rather than apertures in the wall; at any rate, 


that would be decidedly different from Gothic practice. | 





SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
IlI.—The Four Evangelists, continued. 

Or the real history of St. Luke we know very little. 
He was not an apostle, and, like St. Mark, he appears 
to have been converted after the ascension of our 
Lord. He was a beloved disciple of St. Paul, whom 
he accompanied to Athens and to Rome,and remained 
with his master and teacher to the last. After the 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul he preached 
the Gospel in Greece. Whether he died a natural 
death, or suffered martyrdom, does not seem clear; 
some authors affirm that he was crucified at Patras, 
in Achaia, together with St. Andrew. 

St. Luke is the patron saint of painters and physi- 
cians. There issome ground for the supposition that 
Luke was a physician; but the pretty legend which 
makes him a painter, and represents him as painting 
the portrait of the Virgin Mary, is unsupported by 
any of the earlier traditions.* The only evidence 
adduced goes back no farther than the tenth century, 
when arude drawing of a head of the Virgin was 
discovered in the Catacombs, with an inscription, 
purporting that it was one of “the seven painted by 
Luke.” On this slight circumstance rests the popular 
notion that St. Luke the Evangelist was meant, 
and to him are ascribed certain pictures of the 
Madonna, of Greek origin, which are regarded with 
peculiar veneration. 

In pictures which represent St. Luke as one of 
the series of the Evangelists, or as a single figure, he 
is generally writing the Gospel, accompanied by the 
emblematical ox, winged or unwinged. The ox is 
somcetimesat his side, sometimes crouching at his feet. 
In an exquisite engraving, by Lucas van Leyden, he 
is seen, with a sort of hood on his head, seated on 
the back of his ox, writing the Gospel; he rests his 
book against the horns of the animal, and his ink- 
horn is suspended on the bough of a tree. 

St. Luke painting the Virgin has been a frequent 
and favourite subject. There is a most curious and 
quaint example in the Boisserée Gallery ; the 
Virgin, seated under a rich Gothic canopy, holds on 
her lap the infant Christ, in a most stiff attitude ; 
St. Luke, kneeling on one knee, is taking her like- 
ness. There is another, similar in style, by Alde- 
graef, in the Vienna Gallery. Carlo Maratti repre- 
sents St. Luke as showing to the Virgin the picture 





* Swinburne mentions incidentally, that—* the origin of 
the story of St. Luke having been a painter is, that about 
the time of the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet IL., 
the most famous painter of Madonnas was one Luke; and 
he being looked upon as a holy man, perhaps a martyr, 
his pictures came to be held in high estimation, and he was 
very soon confounded by the barbarous Western devotees 
with his namesake the Evangelist.”—‘ Courts of Europe.’— 
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he has painted of her: of this composition there is 
an engraving by Aquila. In the Academy of St. 
Luke is a pieture, the most famous on this subject, 
ascribed to Raphael. St. Luke, kneeling on a foot- 
stool before an easel, is busied painting the Virgin 
with the Child in her arms, who appears to him out 
of heaven sustained by clouds: behind St. Luke 
stands Raphael himself looking on. There is much 
poetry and fine painting in this picture, though the 
reasons against its genuineness appear to be conclu- 
sive. Another of the same subject, a very small 
and beautiful picture, also ascribed to Raphael, is in 
the Grosvenor Gallery. In a far different spirit is a 
picture by Paul Veronese ; St. Luke, seated on the 
back of the ox, appears to have just thrown aside a 
picture of the Virgin, and looks up in ecstacy at the 
apparition of the Madonna and Child in the clouds. 

Of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, so little 
is known, that we have no data on which to found 
any individual portrait; therefore, any representa- 
tion of them as venerable and inspired teachers 
suffices to the fancy: but it is quite otherwise with 
St. John, the most distinguished of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, and the most beloved of the disciples 
of our Lord, of whose personal character sufficient is 
known to enable us to form a distinct idea of what 
he may probably have been in appearance, supposing 
the outward semblance to have harmonized with the 
inward being. 

He was the son of the fisherman, Zebedee, and 
with his brother James, among the first followers 
of the Saviour. He is emphatically called “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved ;” a preference which he 
merited, not only from the extreme purity of his life 
and character, but from his devoted and affectionate 
nature, He appears to have been at all times the 
constant companion of his divine Lord ; and his life, 
while the Saviour was on earth, inseparable from 
his. In all the memorable circumstances recorded 
in the Gospel he was a party, or at least present. 
He witnessed the glory of the Transfiguration; he 
leaned on the bosom of Jesus at the Last Supper ; 
he stood by the cross in the last hour of agony ; 
he laid the body in the sepulchre; and, after the 
death of the Virgin Mother, who had been con- 
fided to his care, he went about Judea, preaching the 
Gospel, with St. Peter. He then travelled into Asia 
Minor, where he founded the seven churches, and 
resided principally at Ephesus. During the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Domitian, St. John 
was sent in fetters to Rome ; and, according to a tra- 
dition generally received in the Church, he was cast 
into a cauldron of boiling oil, but was miraculously 
preserved, and “ came out of it as out of a refreshing 
bath.” He was then suspected of magic, and exiled 
to the island of Patmos, in the A2gean Sea, where he 
is said to have written his Revelations. After the 
death of the Emperor Domitian, he was released, 
and returned to his church at Ephesus; and for the 
use of the Christians there, he is said to have written 
his Gospel, at the age of 90. A few years afterwards 
he died in that city, being nearly a century old. All 
the incidents here touched upon have been the 
subjects of pictures, but most of them belong pro- 
perly to the life of Christ. 

Of St. John, separate figures are far more 
numerous than of any of the other Evangelists, 
His personal character was at once attractive 
and picturesque; yet as a patron saint he does 
not appear to have been popular, and I do not 
find many churches dedicated to him. He was 
patron of the Templars, but I believe of no other 
order. Though aged wken he wrote his Gospel, yet 
in his character of Evangelist, he is represented 
young, beardless, with flowing or curling hair, often 
ofa pale brown or golden hue to express the mildness 
and refinement of his character ; in his countenance 
an expression of benignity and candour, and inspired 
eyes gazing upwards; the attendant eagle always 
near him. He is sometimes seated, with a pen and 
book,—sometimes standing; where he figures as 
one of the apostles, he is always standing, and gene- 
rally bears in his hand the sacramental cup, from 
which a serpent is seen to issue. St. Isidore relates, 
in one of his letters, that at Rome an attempt was 
made to poison St. John in the cup of the Sacrament. 
He drank of the same, and administered it to the 
communicants, without injury, the poison having, by 
a miracle, issued from the cup in the form of a ser- 
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pent. When the cup has the consecrated wafer in- 
stead of the serpent, it of course figures the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist. Among the single ideal 
figures of St. John, in his character of Evangelist, 
the most beautiful are by Domenichino, who excelled 
in this subject. ‘Two are especially celebrated ; the 
first a full-length figure, life size, in an ecstacy of 
inspiration, and sustained by two angels; the eagle 
at his feet: this is one of the most admirable of 
Domenichino’s pictures ; it was formerly in the Gius- 
tiniani Gallery, and is now in the collection of Mr. 
Miles, of Leigh"Court. The other, which is known 
through all Europe by Miiller’s fine engraving, repre- 
sents St. John half-length, with a book and a scroll, 
looking upward, as one to whom the glory of Heaven 
had been opened—you see it reflected in his eyes, 
while love and wonder and devotion beam from his 
beautiful face and parted lips. Behind him hovers 
the attendant eagle, holding a pen in his beak, and 
near him the chalice with the serpent: so that 
we have here the two attributes—of the Evangelist 
and of the Apostle. This picture is in the collec- 
tion of Prince Narishkin, at St. Petersburgh. There is 
another similar at Castle Howard, which Lord Car- 
lisle purchased, out of the Orleans Gallery, at the 
price of 600 guineas. 

In the fresco already alluded to, in the church of 
Sant’ Andrea della Valle, St. John is about to dip his 
pen into the inkhorn ; the open brow and parted lips 
full of life and powerand enthusiastic feeling. Another 
fine St. John, a half-length figure, by Carlo Dolce, is 
in the collection of Lord Northwick : it is less fervent 
and inspired in the expression than Domenichino’s 
picture ; perhaps a little feeble, but more meditative, 
and exquisitely tender and refined. Carlo Dolce 
repeated the subject frequently, the attitude varied, 
but always with the same feeling: two are at Munich. 

In some of the old prints and pictures which re- 
present St. John writing the Gospel, his eyes are 
turned on the Virgin, with the infant Christ in her 
arms, who appear as a vision in the skies above. 
Underneath is inscribed in Latin, “ And the Word 
was made flesh,” or some other text of the same pur- 
port. He is frequently introduced into pictures of 
the enthroned Madonna, and in general with the 
characteristics I have mentioned, but not always: for 
example, in a famous picture, by Perugino, in the 
Bologna Gallery, he is an old man, with a long white 

ard. 

When St. John is represented, in single figures, 
as the writer of the Apocalypse, he is usually an 
aged man, with a flowing beard, seated in a wild, 
rocky desert; the sea in the distance ; near him the 
eagle, sometimes at his feet, or perched on a rock, 
or holding the pen in his beak. In some instances, 
(as in the missal of King Henry VIII. in the Bod- 
leian,) the eagle has a glory round his head, indi- 
cating the Holy Ghost. Among the single ideal 
figures of St. John as the author of the Revelations, 
there is one ascribed to Raphael, differing from the 
usual character. He is young and beautiful, mounted 
on the back of an eagle, and soaring heavenwards; 
in one hand he holds a tablet, in the other a pen; 
and the sea and the island of Patmos appear below. 
This treatment, which recals the antique Jupiter 
bestriding his eagle, strikes me as being at once too 
common-place and too theatrical for Raphael. The 
picture, well known from engravings, is in the 
Museum at Marseilles. 

There isa celebrated set of fifteen large wood-cuts, 
by Albert Durer, representing the Apocalypse of St. 
John. They are among the most extraordinary 
productions of that extraordinary genius—wild and 
wonderful, and grotesque and sublime! In the first 
print he is writing, while the Virgin appears at his 
side, with the infant Christ in her arms, and seems 
to dictate while he writes. 

Whenever St. John is introduced into pictures 
from the life and passion of our Saviour, or grouped 
with the other apostles, he is easily distinguished from 
the rest by his youth and beauty and flowing hair, 
and by being placed nearest to Christ. In pictures 
of the Last Supper, he is usually on the right hand of 
the Saviour. In ancient pictures of the Crucifixion, he 
is standing on one side of the cross, and the Virgin 
on the other, both in attitudes of the profoundest 
grief. Inthe Descent from the Cross he is a chief 
actor ; he generally sustains the head of the Saviour, 
and is distinguished by an expression of excessive 





sorrow and tenderness. In the Entombment, he is 
sometimes one of the bearers ; sometimes he follows, 
lamenting: I remember a print of the Entombment, 
after Andrea Mantegna, in which St. John is not 
only weeping, but absolutely crying aloud, with the 
most exaggerated expression of anguish. In pictures 
of the Descent of the Holy Ghost, St. John is 
always conspicuous. In the Assumption of the 
Virgin, he is generally in front of the other apostles; 
and while they are looking into the empty tomb, he 
is gazing upwards with ecstatic faith and devotion. 

He is frequently represented in company with St. 
Peter, and then the contrast, between the fiery resolve 
and sturdy uncultured grandeur which is given to 
St. Peter, and the refinement and mildness and 
personal grace of St. John, produce a fine effect ; as 
in Albert Durer’s picture, in the Munich Gallery, 
where John is holding open the Gospel, and Peter 
apparently reading it ; two grand and simple figures, 
filling the mind as we gaze upon them. A yet finer 
example, in point of contrast, is the group in Raphael’s 
cartoon of the ‘ Beautiful Gate.’ Other pictures, 
taken from the Acts, we shall have occasion to refer 
to in the life of St. Peter. 

St. John the Evangelist is also frequently repre- 
sented as a companion to St. John the Baptist, whose 
disciple he had been before he was called by Christ ; 
and here again, the contrast between the dark, 
emaciated, hairy Prophet of the Wilderness, and 
the graceful dignity of the youthful Apostle, has a 
striking effect. On the tomb of Henry VIL. they 
are thus represented together in a bronze bas-relief 
of exquisite beauty. 

The subject entitled the ‘ Martyrdom of St. John’ 
represents his immersion in a cauldron of boiling oil, 
by order of the Emperor Domitian. This event took 
place outside the Porta Latina, at Rome; and near 
the spot stands a church dedicated to him, comme- 
morating his miraculous deliverance, which is painted 
in fresco on the walls. The subject, however, is not 
a common one, though sometimes met with in prints 
and pictures. In Albert Durer’s print, St. John is 
sitting in a pot of boiling oil; one executioner is 
blowing the fire ; another is pouring oil from a ladle 
on the Saint’s head: a judge (probably intended 
for Domitian) is seated on a throne to the left, 
and there are numerous spectators. Rubens has 
painted this subject with horrible truth for the 
altar-piece of the church of St. John at Malines ; 
and Padovanino for the church of San Pietro, at 
Venice. When at Vienna, in 1835, I saw Dan- 
hausen employed on an immense picture of this sub- 
ject: the figures life-size; the Saint standing bound, 
preparing for the torture, with looks of devoted, un- 
shrinking faith. It struck me at the time as admira- 
bly treated, considering the revolting nature of the 
subject. 

I remember a print, after an old picture by Israel 
von Meckenem, in which St. John is instructing 
his disciples at Ephesus. The scene is the in- 
terior of a Gothic church, with painted windows and 
heraldic emblazonments. St. John is seated, ex pound- 
ing the Scriptures, and five disciples sit opposite to 
him, with coarse ugly heads, but most intent and 
expressive countenances: in the background is a 
money-chest. Some of the Gothic representations 
of St. John are of singular beauty. There are two 
in the Boisserée Gallery, one by Hans Hemling, the 
other by Isaac von Melem; standing figures, simple, 
graceful, majestic, with a charming expression of 
devotion in the heads: both hold the sacramental 
cup, with the serpent ;—no eagle. 

One of the legendary stories of St. John is very 
beautiful and pathetic. Itis related by Clement, of 
Alexandria, that when St. John was at Ephesus, and 
before he was exiled to Patmos, he had taken to his 
care a young man of promising qualities of person 
and mind. During his absence, he left him under 
the spiritual care of a certain bishop: but after a 
while, the youth took to evil courses; and proceeding 
from one excess to another, he at length became the 
leader of a band of robbers and assassins who struck 
terror into the whole country. When St. John 
returned to Ephesus, he went to the bishop and 
demanded “the precious deposit he had left in his 
hands.” At first the priest did not understand him; 
but when St. John explained the allusion to his 
adopted son, he cast down his eyes with sorrow and 
shame, and told of what had befallen. ‘Then St. John 





rent his garments, and wept with a loud yoj 
cried out “Alas! alas! 5 what a pede 
I trusted our brother!” And he called for a ho: : 
and rode towards the forest in which the odes 
sojourned; and when the captain of the robbers beheld 
hisold master and instructor, he turned and would hay 
fled from his presence, but St. John, by the most fer. 
vent entreaties, prevailed on him to stop and listen to 
his words. After some conference, the robber, utter! 
subdued, burst into tears of penitence, imploring rd 
giveness; and while he spoke, he hid beneath his robe 
his right hand which had been sullied with so man 
crimes. But St. John, falling on his knees befor 
him, seized that blood-polluted hand, and kissed it 
and bathed it with his tears; and he remained with 
his reconverted brother till he had, by prayers and 
encouraging words and affectionate exhortati 
reconciled him with Heaven and with himself. 

This beautiful legend is the subject of some old 
engravings, in which St. Johnis represented embracing 
the robber, who is weeping on his neck, having flung 
away hisarms. It hasbeen, however, toorarely treated: 
I have never met with a picture of the subject: and 
yet it abounds in picturesque capabilities : the forest 
background—the contrast of youth and age—bright 
armour, flowing drapery, and the most striking and 
affecting moral, all combined. 

There is another very pretty legend of St. John 
which I suppose to have occasioned the introduction 
of the partridge into pictures of sacred subjects, par- 
ticularly in the Venetian school. St. John hada 
tame partridge, which he cherished much ; and he 
amused himself with feeding and tending it. “A 
certain huntsman passing by with his bow and arrows, 
was astonished to see the great Apostle, so venerable 
for his age and sanctity, engaged in such an amuse. 
ment. The Apostle asked him if he always kept 
his bow bent? He answered, that would be the way 
to render it useless. ‘If,’ replied St. John, ‘you 
unbend your bow to prevent its being useless, so do 
I, with respect to my mind, for the same reason,’” 
A partridge feeding I have seen in pictures of the 
Holy Family and St. Jerome, as well as of St. John. 

The death of St. John is represented in a singular 
manner, in accordance with another old legend, 
founded on the following passage in the last chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John: Chap. xxi. v. 21, 22: 
“Peter seeing the disciple whom Jesus loved fol- 
lowing—saith unto Jesus, Lord, and what shall this 
mando? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?—then went 
this saying abroad among the brethren, that that dis- 
ciple should not die.” 

I have not yet met with this subject either asa 
picture or engraving, but in the ‘ Attribute der Hei- 
ligen’ it is alluded to as having been thus pictorially 
treated :—St. John, habited in the priest's garments, 
descends from the altar into an open grave, in which 
he lays himself down, not in death but in sleep, 
until the coming of Christ. 

There is a picture, by Paul Veronese, which repre- 
sents the mother of James and John imploring from 
our Saviour the highest place in heaven for her two 
sons (Matth. chap. xx. v.21); the only example of 
the subject I have met with. Except as one of 
a series of the Evangelists or the apostles, I find St. 
John a very uncommon subject with the Spanish 
painters ; nor is he anywhere so popular as his name- 
sake, St. John the Baptist, who, in all pictures in 
which they are introduced together, takes the prece- 
dence. 
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The Evangelistic Symbols.—In the valuable paper, 
by Mrs. Jameson, on ‘ Sacred and Legendary Art, 
in the last number of the Atheneum, the authoress, 
in a foot note, refers to an explanation of the Evan- 
gelistic Symbols given in a little pamphlet, entitled 
© A Description of the Painted Window in the Church 
of St. Giles, Camberwell,’ but she states that the 
writer of that pamphlet has not given his authority, 
to which she would gladly refer. Having paid some 
little attention to the Arts which form the subject of 
Mrs. Jameson’s paper, I beg to refer both her and 
your readers to the seventh book of the ‘ Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum’ of Durandus, written in the 
year 1286, wherein a similar interpretation of these 
remarkable symbols will be found, and_ from whence 
the writer of the pamphlet doubtlessobtained hisknow- 
ledge, In my work on § Church Needlework,’ when 
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sing on the subject of the symbolism of orna- 
tate fo general, but more especially of the Evange- 
listic symbols, among several other authorities, Ihave 
alluded to, and quoted that above mentioned. Itmay 
be as well to state, that the passage in question will be 
found in the chapter “ De Evangelistis,” at fol. 203 
of Huguetan’s edition, Lugduni, 1505. I am, &e. 
Frances Lampert. 
3, New Burlington-street, Jan. 21, 1845. 
The Ruins of Nineveh. 

Letters from Constantinople announce that M. 
Botta has nearly completed his discoveries in the 
subterranean palace of the ancient Nineveh. He was 
then on the point of clearing the grand southern 

e, The vast entrance of this front is entirely 
cleared: six colossal bulls, with the heads of men, 
and two human statues, also colossal, strangling lions 
in their arms, form its principal ornaments. These 
sculptures are said to be of great beauty, and as fresh 
as if executed yesterday. The two bulls in the centre, 
as seen from the front, form the entrance-pillars. 
The animals have inscriptions between their feet, 
some of which have, however, been cut away by the 
chisel, so as to leave only their traces; a circum- 
stance which would seem to indicate that a new 
dynasty, or a new monarch, taking possession of 
the palace, had removed the inscriptions of his pre- 
decessors. M. Botta is anxious to transport these 
figures to Paris; but the physical difficulties are very 

t. Still, he hopes to remove them, on wooden 
rollers, to the Tigris, which is five leagues from Khor- 
sabad,—whence they might go, by the first flood, to 
Bassora, and there be received on board a ship of 
war for France. This discovery of M. Botta’s is one 
of the most valuable which has been made, for many 
years, in the field of archzology,—supplying an im- 
portant link, hitherto wanting, and believed to be 
irrecoverable, in the history of the Arts amongst the 
earliest civilizations of the world. It deserves, there- 
fore, some words of further notice, which we collect 
from the French papers in general, and the Revue de 
Paris in particular. The Greek historians and the 
books of the Old Testament, furnish the very vaguest 
hints as to the condition of Art amongst the Medes, 
Assyrians,and Babylonians ; and hitherto no monu- 
ments were known to exist by which they were more 
fully represented. Unlike the cities of ancient 
Egypt, which have transmitted to our times, almost 
intheir integrity, the arts of their builders, the great 
cities of Central Asia—Susa, Ecbatana, Babylon, 
Nineveh—have perished from the face of the earth, 
leaving, in the language of ancient prophecy, scarcely 
one stone upon another. Dreary mounds of rubbish, 
traversed by deep and narrow ravines that indicate 
the lines of the streets, alone mark the sites of these 
mighty cities. Nineveh, the city of fifteen hundred 
towers, whose walls were a hundred feet in height, 
and had space on their summit for three chariots 
abreast, seemed more utterly ruined than even 
Babylon; yet from beneath its dust has the long- 
buried art of the Assyrians been recovered, and 
an impulse been communicated which may end in 
bringing, through future excavations, our knowledge 
of the former to something of a level with our under- 
standing of Egyptian Art. M. Botta,as our readers 
know, is a distinguished archeologist, who was consul 
for the French at Mosul; and there, his neighbour- 
hood to the ancient Nineveh inspired him with an 
earnest desire to try some excavations in the soil of 
the lost city. His first attempt was on the most con- 
splcuous mass (for the ruins of the various gigantic 
edifices of old present now the appearance of separate 
barren hills), near the village of Nininoah, supposed 
by tradition to be the tomb of Ninus. Here, however, 


ings of whatever could not be removed. A tolerable 
judgment may now, from what is laid open, be formed 
of the extent and importance of these ancient con- 
structions. Fifteen halls of this vast palace, with 
their corresponding esplanades, have been cleared. 
The rest of the monument, it is made quite certain, 
has been destroyed,— intentionally however, the 
stones having been carried off to serve for other 
buildings. A fortunate accident—that would seem 
an evil one at the time—has preserved for us what 
remains. This portion of the palace has been ravaged 
by fire, which has entirely destroyed only the timbers 
of the roofs:—but as the other calcined materials were 
rendered useless for new constructions, they have been 
left where they were; and thus, one-third of the edifice 
remains, to testify of the rest. We have, from time to 
time, described the sculptures and inscriptions found 
within its walls ; and we announced to our readers the 
work which, embodying M. Flandin’s drawings, will 
furnish the details of this curious discovery. We 


may add, that the fragments thought worthy of being 
collected and transmitted to France, are numerous 
and important enough to load a ship. 





MISCELLANEA 


Willich’s Tithe-Commutation Tables, 1845.—It 
appears from these tables that the average prices for 
last year were— 

s dd. 

51 3 perimperial quarter for /Wheat 

33 8 99 Barley 

20 7 ’ ~ Oats 
while the average prices for seven years to Christmas 
last, amount to— 

s&s ad, s ad. 

7 7 per imp. bush. or 60 8 per imp. qr. for Wheat 

a is ” 32 10 ” Barley 

29 ” 22 0 9 Oats 
and each 1001. of rent-charge in 1845 will amount to 
1037. 17s. 11}4d., or 5s. 6d. per cent. less than the 
amount of last year. 

Larissa.—In Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘ Travels in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks,’ there is a curious instance of inge- 
nuity misapplied, in an endeavour to alter the statement of 
the historian: whereas had Mr. A. referred to the original, 
instead of too confidently trusting in Spelman’s Translation, 
he would have saved himself some trouble. The passage I 
refer to is this: ‘* Close to the city (Larissa) stood a pyramid 
of stone, in which a great number of the natives, who fled 
from the neighbouring villages, had conveyed themselves,” 
p- 137. The words are taken from Spelman. In the next 
page, Mr. A. describes an “ isolated conical hi/?,” and has no 
doubt it is the pyramid of Larissa. He then says, “‘ I cannot 
understand how the peasants could convey themselves into 
the pyramid; the historian most likely meant to say, ‘ close 
to the city, in which a great number fled from the villages, 
had conveyed themselves, stood a pyramid,’ &c.” Xeno- 
phon's words are, Ilapd ravrny rijv ToALy hy Tupapic 
AGivnn—iri ravryne Todi THY BapBapwr oar, 
ix Trev TAnoioy Kwpey arorepevydrec.—Lib. UL 
Cap. iv. sect. 9. ‘* Close to the city stood a pyramid of stone, 
upon this were many of the barbarians, who had fled there 
from the neighbouring villages,” and it is easy to under- 
stand that they could take refuge on the top of a hill, though 
they could not “* convey themselves into it.” Thinking such 
trifling mistakes would be worth rectifying in a second edi- 
tion of so valuable a work, I have mentioned it to you, that 
if you consider it worth while, it may be made known to 
Mr. A. through the medium of your widely-extending paper. 
Iam, &c. J. A.W. 

Cromer, Norfolk. 

Meteorology.—From an analytical review of my 
registers of the London Weather of the past year, it 
appears that the past month was the coldest of the 
year, taking a mean average of all the daily registers 
throughout December. By the “Sun” and “ Night” 
thermometers, June was the warmest, and by the 





finding only broken bricks and insignificant fragments, 
¢ opened his trenches in the sides of another hillock, | 
on whose summit is built the village of Khorsabad,— | 
where bricks had been frequently found covered with | 
'nseriptions in the cuneiform or arrow-headed letter. | 
was principally the hope of finding other inscrip- | 
tons, which might help, by comparison, to decipher 
the cuneiform writings, hitherto unreadable, that had | 
tempted M. Botta to these explorations. Something 
of the success our readers know [ No. 895, and else- 
Where]. An Assyrian edifice has been recovered, in 
4 state of unlooked for preservation. On this dis- 
covery, a8 our readers know, the French Government 
“ippled M, Botta with the means of continuing his 


“ Shade’’ test, July exhibits the highest diurnal aver- 
age. The extreme cold of the year was 22° on the 
morning of the 4th of January. The extremes of 
heat, ** Shade’’ 88° on the 23rd of June, “ Sun” 
112°°5 on the 22nd of July, making an extreme 
difference of 90°°5. The greatest height of the baro- 
meter was 30°44 on the 9th of April, and the lowest 
28°74 on the 26th of February, making an extreme 
difference of one inch and seven-tenths. I should 
observe, that, as my location is not so high as the 
neighbourhood of Cheapside, my barometer register 
will indicate an increased height of the mercury of 
about 3, above the barometer at Guildhall; so that 
this being deducted from my figures, will be the fair 


researches, and sent out M. Flandin to make draw- | criterion of the “London” index. | ‘My thermometers 


may be taken as true criterions of the “ London tem- 

perature’, being screened from any foreign influence. 
A Reaver or your Paper. 

5, Bermondsey Square, Jan. 1845. 

The Marquis of Normanby.—In the Historical 
Register is an abstract of the will of the late Arch- 
deacon Bathurst. The Archdeacon “ particularly 
requests that the Marquis of Normanby will receive, 
for the use of the library at Mulgrave Castle, the 
Great Testament, in two volumes, carefully interlined 
by the father of the Archdeacon: this he leaves to 
his lordship in remembrance of the kindness shown 
by his lordship and Lady Normanby to his daughter, 
Mrs. Colonel Phipps, and goes on to state that he 
regrets to the last that his lordship did not separate 
from his late associates in power, rather than allow 
the interests of his family to be sacrificed by faith- 
less and cruel colleagues, and finishes this paragraph 
in the following words :—‘ Lord Normanby is a lion 
of Judah, and will never suit the worshippers of 
Baal.’” 





To ConrgsronpENts.—H. C. H.—C. H.—Prism—Poetaster 
—received. 
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ee mpass since the days of Burns.”— effrey. 
“Our remarks are nothing compared ) with the warm eulogiums 
hich we have heard from fond parents,”—Christian Journal. 
bs “Breathe & spirit of affection and tenderness that will recom- 
mend them = mothers.”— Spectator, 
“We commend these songs to every family, sad trust that the 
thors and poblicher will not need to complain that they have 
jaboured i in vain, These songs are in Scotch—in England it is ad- 
tageous to know Scotch—the Waverley Novels cannot be relished 
wichout ut it. Am excellent glossary both for pronunciation and 
pen is appended.”—Eclectic Review, 
ow: David Robertson, Bookseller to Her Majesty. Edin- 
one Oliver & Boyd. London: Longman & Co., Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Dublin: William 
Curry, jun. & Co. 


a 
1" W > 
HE CHRISTIAN TEACHER, 

or, PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. (New Series.) 

Under the Editorship of— 
The Rev. JA AMES MARTINEAU, of Liverpool ; 
The Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, of Manch hester; 
The Rev. J. H, TILOM, of Liverpool ; and 

The Rev. CHARLES W ICKSTEED, of Leeds. 

Under a conviction that lingering influences from the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration are, in many quarters, destroying faith in 
Christianity itself, and, every where, Seeeiving its primitive records 
of their true interpretation, the Work will continue to be con- 
ducted in the confidence that only the free mind, not in bondage to 
the letter, can receive the living Spirit of Revelation—and in the 
fervent belief that for such minds there is a true Gospel of God, 
which no historical or critical speculation can discredit or destroy. 
It will aim to interpret and represent Spiritual Christianity, in its 
character of the universal igion, as su plying the spirit and 
basis for a truly Catholic © arch of the children and worshippers 
of one God. Fully adopting the sentiment of © oleridge, that “the 
exercise of reasoning and reflecting powers, increasing insight, ani 
enlarging Views, are requisite to keep alive the substantial faith of 
the heart,” —w: ith a grateful appreciation of the labours of faithful 

redecessors of all Churches,—it will esteem it the part of a true 
reverence to carry forward their noble and progressive spirit, rather 
than, falling away from that spirit, to rest in their conclusions. 

The scope of the Work is em raced within the two compartments 
of Religion and Literature :— 

I. RELIGION, 

(.) Semrrvan and Practica: embracing its applications — fo 
Life, individual and social ; notices of Institutions connected wi 
Education, Moral Reformation, and the Duties of Society to the 
People and the Poor: Dissertations on the stirring Religious 
Questions and Interests of the day, and on the practical tendencies 
of dogmatic Forms of Belief; earnest investigation into Nature and 
the Serptures, in the solemn —_ that “ there is yet light to break 
forth” from God’s Works and Word. 

(2) PurLosop#icat : cubeaciang the Theory of Conscience,—the 
original provisions in our nature for religious developements ; 

to fundemental principles in Man the various Forms of 
Faith, as modified 

(3.) HistoricaL auf Critic. roe 
successive Developements of Faith and Worship in 

History, especially those which have contributed to the 1 Livres 

and Moral Advancement of Mankind, and have communicated 
their spirit to present times; an attempt to seize and represent 
such movements and ‘agitations as indicate progress, and affect 
= Se in Religion. 

RITICAL THEOLOGY, the Periodical, though for the most part 
= representing aud using the results of apron Learning, will 
yet be open to articles of a strictly critical, characte 

Ii, LITERATURE. 

Not professing to do the work of a general Review in this exten- 
sive department, but aiming chiefly to exhibit its moral influences 

more permanent relations to society. 

The P. eens — partake more of the character of a Review 











Ecclesiastical jBlogrepby ;¢ Ye 


I pe of re larger share of notice, if presenting 
itself in the intervals between the regular times of the great — 
terlies, the New Series will nppe ypear successively in the months of 
February, May, August, and Noveinber. 

The First Number will be published on the 1st of February 1845. 

*,* Advertisements and Works ad Review » be sent to the 
Pablisher, John Chapman, 121, wgate-stre: London; and 
Sommanicetions for the Editors, to the Publisher, or to the Rey, 

4. Thom, Liverpool. 





On the 3ist inst. . 
HE EDINBURGH TALES, 
conducted by MKS. JOHNSTONE; Part L., , conaiting of 64 
ent contesting, SOLES MRS. ROBERTS’ THREE 
CrES TAS DINNERS; MARY ANNE'S HAIR; and GO- 


nliched” ~ Ww eekly Numbers, at Three-Halfpence; and in 
ew ba wt’ eemtetntng four numbers, sewed, with a wrapper, 
price 
Chagenan ts ‘Hall, London ; William Tait, Edinburgh. Of whom 
ma had Nos. 1. to LV., P: rospectuses, Show- Boards, and Posting- 
ills. 


TRHE ATLAS of the SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, containing 
21% Maps, and a copious Index of Names. Price, in 1 volume, half- 
bound, morocco, 64. 17s.; or with the Maps coloured, 94. lis. It may 
also be had in various styles of binding, and in two volumes, par- 
ticulars of which may be obtained of any Bookseller, or of the 
Publishers. 
THE vanrt Y ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
FUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
mone half. or moroceo, With india-rubber bac! 
A “AMILY ATLAS, containing a Se fection of 
54 Maps from the Society's General Atlas. Price, plain, 
22. 2s.; coloured, 24, 16s, 
THE gowoos, ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THLE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Strongly -— in cloth, with india-rubber backs, 
SCHOOL ATLAS.—Moprrn— compiling 
21 Maps, with 7 of places. Price, plain, 17s. cvloured, 
Ancient—1s M ain, 12s%.; coloured, los, ea : 
Ancient and Modern. Strongly half-bound in 
lvol. Price, plain, 1. 7s.; coloured, 1/. 1 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





HE WANDERING JEW. 
y EUGENE SUE. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hatt beg to announce that their Transl: ation 
of ‘Tux Wanprnine Jew’ is now resumed, and that it will 


published as usual, coneng ed with the original in Paris, at the | 
ee 


rate of Two Numbe 
“186, 8 


86, Strand, Jan. 18, 1845. 
NE: ATH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WA? NDE RING JEW. 
Price Sixpence, containing 4 Plates, No. 2 o' 

SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS to THE WANDERING JEW. Drawn by the First 
Artists in Paris; and executed on Wood by the most eminent 
ian Engravers, under the superintendence of Mr. Cuakes 
car, 





___ Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
A7JORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Past and Present. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Lectures on Heroes and Hero Worshi ip. 9s. 
The French Revolution: a History. 3 vols. 25s. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 5 vols. 35s, 
Chartism. 1 vol. ds. 


Translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 3 vols. 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand 
To be published every alternate Month. 


HE ARCH AEOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM of NATIONAL agrign ITIES. Edited wv 
THOM ‘AS Ww RIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. The [Mlustrations by F. 
Fairuorr, F.S.A. 

Each Number will consist of Five Sheets of Te ext, post ito., inter- 
spersed with numerous Woodcuts, and five 4to. lates of Antiqui- 
ties, one of which will be coloured. The First Part contains a 
detailed account “of the late Meeting of the Archwological Society 
at Canterbury. 





No. 7 price 5s. 


LBUM 3; or, 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL.—Vo tceme tur First. 

Just published, with 180 Woodcut Illustrations, price Ss. 6d. in cloth, 
4 AND THE HOLY LAND, their 
Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel, &c., from the 

best and most recent Aether ties 

ALTER K. KELLY. 

“ Never was wonieten more amusingly conveyed—never were 
the results of voluminous works of travel more peabody con- 
densed. The execution is truly admirable. It reads like an original 
work instead of a conipilation. The moral, social, physical, poli- 
tical, and geographical features of the East are wel brought out, 
and the reader is at home with the Turk, the Arab, the Jew, the 
Druse, and the Maronite.”— Westminster Review. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
RUSSELS BRITISH GAZETTE. 


Established in 1837. 

5 frs. per quarter, postage free, for Belgium, France, and England. 

This weekly paper, which contains a careful digest of British, 
Trish, Colonial, ee, and Foreign news, as well as Literary 
posens en and other original matter, is now the largest one published 
in 

Ast bere "are about 15,000 British residents in that country, it is 
clear that the Brussets Gazerte is an excellent medium of pub- 
licity for British and Continental advertisers, 
Be ablished at Browne's English Library, 73, ‘Montagne de la Cour, 

russels. 








Agent in London, Mr. Deacon, Walbrook 
*6® Orders received at all the Post-ottices on the Continent. 





TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c. &c. 


MESSRS. 


LONGMAN AND CO’S ANNUAL SCHOOL 


‘ ml | Ty ioe * | 4 
CATALOGUE for 1845, 
Containing about Three Hundred Works, may be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or will be forwarded, 
free of postage, to any person applying for it to Messrs. Longman and Co. by letter, post paid. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s. 


THE 


STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By FRANCES BROWN. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street, 





| Pre 











This day is published, in 
HE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL | SERVICE: 
s Glory, its Decline, and te docignes Beindin, (Re- 
printed from the ‘ Britisn any Forres Revi 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ ‘hall aaa 
TO AGRICULTURISTS,.* 


HEMISTRY MADE EASY. 
By J. TOPHAM, M.A. 2nd Edition, price 1s, 6d. 
“A more useful—practically useful—work than this it would be 
impossible to place in the hands of a farmer.”—Joha Bull, Sept. 21, 
istd 


Whittaker & Co., and all Booksellers. 
HERMOMETRICAL TABLE on the Scales 


of Farenheit, Centigrade, and Reaumur, comprising the 
most remarkable phenomena connected with Teinperatare in rela- 
tion to Climatok nN » Phys sical ut Geography, Che wher ty and Physio- 
tony. R ALFRED'S. TAYLOR, Lecturer on Chemistry in Guy's 
Hospital.—Thomas and Iie hard Willats, 98, Cheapside, London, 
.~ sheet, ls. 6 ‘olded in case, 4%; mounted on rollers, 
Gd; can be’ dorwarded through the’ post, or obtained of any 
Bookseller 











ST. JOIIN’'S INDIAN TALES. 
To be continued at intervals, neatly bound i . cloth, gilt, price 3s, 6d, 
cach volume complete in itself. 
On the 4 of February, with the Sisearine, 
THE . t RAPP ER’S BRIDE 
Tae or Tue Rocky Moun 
Ww ivi - ROSE OF OUISC ONSIN, 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
London: John Mortimer, Adelaide-strcet, pennant and 


to be be had of all Bookse Hers. a dns 
T H E L “A N C me i T 
will contain No. I. ofa 


of Saturday next, Feb. 
i isis, * ROG anes, and MYSTERIES of 


Papers, entitled, THE 
MESMERISM, in all Ages and ( 1VER 
By CHARL Sk te ot’ F FE H: ALL, M. D., Coll. Ph. London. 
Price Sixpence ; mped for Post, Se venpence, 

The first number of rn ‘New Volume of Tre Lancer was published 
- January 4th, and sets of the Numbers may be obtained from 
that time. 

Order Tue Lancet of any Bookseller or Newsman. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, No. 11, Royal Exchange, hast just 
published the following Commercial Ay es 
By Mr. Tate, of the City of London Finishing Acad 
LEMENTS of COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC—Containing a | investigation of the Prin- 
ciples of the Science, and their Cones Ar 
Caleulations. By V. TATE. Fifth Edition, improved and cor- 
rected, in 1 vol, i2mo, neatly bound, price 2s, 6d, 


2. A Key to the Elements of Commercial 
Arvithmetic—Continuing the FE xposition of the Principles of the 
Science and of the more Intricate Portious of their Application ; 
exhibiting Variations in the Modes of performing Arithmetical 
Operations, and conveying still further Information respecting 
those commercial regulations by which the Pupil must hereatier 
be guide ad inhis commercial ¢ micelles Neatly bound, price 3s.6d, 


N ‘Second I Edition, price la, 


EDICAL REPORT 
_Se cond Edition, with Additions, including 


ts from the 
‘orre: pendent 2 of” the Author with Miss M, which Ted t to the | pub- 
pa att of the 
8. Highley, 32. Fleet-street, London ; E. Charnley, Newcastle. 
*y* Purchasers of the First Edition may have the Additions, 
gratis. 











his ‘day is published. 


“OF THE CASE OF 





Just published, in 1 vol. oblong folio, price 24, 2, 
AL 


RIGIN GEOMETRICAL DIAPER 
DESIGNS, socempnmted by an attempt to develope and 
elucidate the true principles of OnNaMeNTAL Desicn as applied to 
the Decorative Ants, 
By D. R. TIAY, 


Author of ‘ Proportion, or the Geometric Principles of Beauty 
Analysed,’ * T he Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Form, “and ‘The Laws of Harmonious Co mousing, &e. 

ith 57 Plates and numerous Woodeu' 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street, London, and J. Mensies, ‘Sdinburgh. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
In a very large vol. 8y . consisting of pasty 800 pages, price only 


. bound in clot 
ry r 

HE AN ATOMY "MELANCHOLY, 
WHAT IT IS; with all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, 
Prognosties, and several Cures of it. In three Partitions, with 
their several Sections, Members, and Sub-Nections, philsophically, 
medically, historically opened and eut up. By Democritu ae NIOR, 
V ith a Satirical Preface conducing to the fo towing Discourse. A 
New Edition, corrected and enriched by eens of the 

ical Extracts, by Democrirus Min 


manenoas Cla 
Lond Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and sold by 
ers. 


all her "Booksell 
—_ EY COOPER PRIZE ESSAY. 
a few days will be published, in d4to. cloth, 
Pil Y SIOLOG ICAL ESSAY on the 
THYMUS GLAN 
is OtiN SIMON, F.R.S. 
Assistant- ey to King’s College } ospital, and Demonstrator 


Anatomy in King’s Colleg Re, London. 
pos ut itenry Renshaw $565, 8 Strand. 


ELEGANT PRESENT. 
tdy, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. with root . housed | Engrav- 
‘ui and handsomely bound in cloth 
“of AN 


AMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Lieut.-Col. W. H. SLEEMAN, 








Now res 


» INDIAN OFPICIAL. 
of the Bengal Army. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRI 
“ This work is not ony replete with tae a information, bes 
richly enlivened wit y, and 4 splendidly got 
up, and a od wi “auti . The contents are 
various anc resting. “— Literary Gazette, 
“ The sdeuan lithographs that illu strate these volumes ~ 
profusion, which proves that cost has not been considered, 


| etlective and splendid presentinents of the hagn cent architecture 


and would alone make the work val uable. Paper, type, 
are all so many luxuries.”"— Atheneum. 
is is one of the, best ‘works that have been published on the 
subject of Hindostan.”— Spectator. 

n these volumes there is a combination of adventure, descrip- 
tion, anecdote, thought, and detail—all emanating from a mind 
naturally active ent intelligent, practised to observe, very accom- 

lished, and full of information, which in richness and variety has 

ardly ‘been su: since the publication of Bishop Heber’s 
Journal. The plates are perfect architectural drawings, with rich 
illuminations in colour, to convey more accurately a true idea of 
the ori, — — Britannia, 


ohn Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, Londen, 
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OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages throughout the 

Fingdo with the sanction of the Registrar-Genera], and_ th 
Clerks of iarge Parishes, with the sanction of the Clergy, have been 
appointed to receive announcements of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
rages for the HISTORICAL REGISTER, and will supply proper 
Forms on application. A copy of the * ister,’ containing the 
notice, is forwarded, free of charge, to the party sending it. The 
Historical Register’ is published every Saturday morning, 6¢. 


‘ 
stamped. 
*,* Order of any Newsvender. 


HE NEW FAMILY NEWSPAPER — 
THE HISTORICAL REGISTER — containing all the 
M 








Domestic and Foreign News of the Week suitable for perusal 
of Families, and, in addition, a Register of the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths of the Nobility and Gentry, with ample Biographies 
and Au phs of all remarkable Persons on their decease. — 
Published every Saturday Morning. Office, 7, Catherine-street, 
Strand. Sixpence stampe 
*,* Order of any Newsvender. 
NEWS WITHOUT POLITICS. 
AMILIES who wish to have a Newspaper free 
from all Party Politics, recording all the Domestic and 
Foreign Events of the Week more fully and in greater variety than 
oY existing Weekly Newspaper, are recommended to order the 
HISTORICAL REGISTER, price 6¢., forty-eight folio columns, 
of any Newsvender. 
Office, 7, Catherine-street, Strand. 


HE LIFE of ROBERT SMIRKE, Esq., 

Royal Academician, age 93, with Autograph—Also conclu- 

sion of the Memoir of Francis Baily—With A pogreph Notices of 
i 4 G f 











i w 
the Earl St. Germans, &c. inthe HISTORICAL R STER, No. 4, 
published this day (Saturday), price 6d. stamped. 

o. 1. contained Memoirs of the Princess Sophia Matilda—Pro- 
fessor Webster, with Autographs—William Henry Burgess, En- 
graver— Morris Morris, the Astrologer, &c. 

No. Il.—Life of Major-General Sir William Nott, from exclusive 
information, with Autograph—Alfred Bartholomew, the Archi- 

, ke. 

No. I11.—Memoir of William Grieve, Artist—First part of the 
Life of Francis Baily, President of the Astronomical Society, &c. 
ORDER OF ANY NEWSVENDER. 
CARLETON’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo., and may be had of all Booksellers, 
and at the Libraries, price 1/. lls. 6d. 
ALENTINE M‘CLUTCHY, THE IRISH 
AGENT ; cr, CHRONICLES of the CASTLECUMBER 


PROPERTY. 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq. / 
Author of‘ Traits and Stories of the Lrish Peasantry,’* Fardorougha, 
he Miser,’ ‘ Jane Sinelair,’ &c. &¢c. &e. 
Dublin: Published by James Duffy, 23, Anglesea-street. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
In square 8vo. vellum cloth, bronzed, 18s., or splendidly bound in 
vellum, 2 guineas, 
AN ILLUMINATED EDITION OF 


, 

EYNARD THE FOX: a renowned Apologue 

of the Middle / gS re-produced in Rhyme ; with an Intro- 
duction, by SAMUEL NAYLOR. 

“As wise and as original as the Odyssey.” Herder.—* A splen- 
did adornment to the library. The same praise is due to it 
which is due to Sir T. Urquhart’s * Rabelais.” Ezaminer.— 
“ In one word, it is admirable.” Times.—** Eminently successful.” 

ctator,—* An extraordinary book.” Globe.—* Swift, or Prior, or 
tler, jointly or severally, might have written such a work.” John 
judi,—** Complete mastery over Khyme; unflagging spirit of narra- 
tive ; got up with elaborate care and unsparing expense.” Morning 
Post.—* By the production of this one work the author has cer- 
tainly attained no mean station in the literary world of the day.” 

New Quarterly Review, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


hs 











In 2 vols, Svo, 30s, cloth, 

HE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
ARABIA ; or, the Patriarchal Evidence of Revealed Reli- 
gion. A Memoir, with illustrative Maps and an Appendix, con- 
taining Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the 
Hamyaritic Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By 
the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the Six Preachers in 
the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, and Rector of Stisted, Essex ; 

Author of ‘Mahometanism Unveiled,’ 

“ He has —- written the first chapter of the history of the 
colonization of the world, its plan affording a model for future 

abours, which may usefully employ the patient industry of many 
learned lives.”—Quarterly Review. 

“Our critical eyes have discovered no wanton assumptions, nor 
detected any unscholar-like mistakes; and we have not read any 
book for many a long day which has stirred in us a deeper interest.” 
—Christian Remembrancer (just published). 

“It is one of the most interesting publications which have ap- 


peared iv modern days ; and in reference to the important subjects | 
on which it treats, and the still more important objects which it | 


s in view, it is most decidedly the most ably executed and the 
most clear and satisfactory work of its class that has ever come in 
our way.”—Morning Herald, 

Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 


In 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 
‘(HE PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRICAL 
DEMONSTRATION, deduced from the original Concep- 
tion of Space and Form. 
By H. WEDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Camb. 
Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 

In a few days, No. I., price Twopence, and Part L, in a stitched 

cover, containing Four Nu rs, price Ninepence, 

A NEW EDITION OF 
HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
fi PEOPLE'S ISSUE, 
To be completed in One Votume, uniform with the WaveRLey 
SOVEL how 1n progress. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 
E With 100 Practical Illustrations. 
This day is published, price 15s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
E GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
FLORIST, Vol. 3, containing several hundred Original 
Papers and Treatises on Horticultural Subjects, together with 
the Garden Practice for the entire Year. 

A few copies of Vol. 1, price 7s. 6d., and Vol. 2, price 10s. 6d., 
may still be had; the three volumes comprising the best Mis- 
cellany of Gardening ever published. 

London ; R. Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row. 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


jon. 
Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
ngent Reversions, &c. 
Information and Prospectuses furnished b 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 




















UNIVERSITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


(Established 1825), Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
24, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


Directors. 
Francis Bartow, Esq. 
Epwarkb BuLigr, Esq. M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Buryey, D.D. 
The Rev. AntHUR DaumMMOND. 
Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
Henry Hatiam, Esq. 
Sir R. H. Ly@uis, Bart. M.P. 
Sir G. A. Lewy. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice MAULE. 
The Right Hon. the Lorp Carer Baroy. 
The Right Hon. Sir L. SaapwELL, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Rev. Jonny SiEa7H, D.D. 
A. J. Vaupy, Esq. 
Rospert WILLIAMs, M.D. 
The Hon, Jamgs Stuart WortTLEY, M.P. 
Joun Wray, Esq. 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount CANTERBURY. 
Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
Henry Hawa, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Sir L. SHapwsit, Vice-Chancellor. 
Sir R. H. Iyeuis, Bart. M.P. 

Auditors—J. A. OGLE, M.D.; Mr. Professor PryMz, M.A. 
Physicians—Ropert W11i1AMs, M.D. ; THOMAS 
Watson, M.D. 

Corresponding Directors—Rev. J.W.HuGues, M.A. Oxford > 
H. Gunnine, Esq. M.A. Cambridge. 
Solicitor —Wi1LL1aAM RIcHARDSON, Esq. M.A. 
Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMOND. 


Secretary and Actuary—Mr. CHARLES M. WILLICH. 


ty In June 1845, the Fourta Quinguenniat Division of 
Prorit will be made. All Powicies effected before the 
lst of May next will be entitled to participate fully in 
the division which will be made in 1850. 


ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all Persons 
whose names are, or have been, during any period, how- 
ever short, on the Books or Boards of any College or Hall, 
at OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE. 

Assurances may be effected on the lives of such Persons 
against the lives of any Persons whatsoever. 

A Division of Prorirs is made every five years, and very 
nearly nine-tenths appropriated to the assured, either by a 
proportionate diminution of Premium, by an increase in 
the amount of the Policy, or by a present payment of the 
value in money, at the option of the party. 

The Society will be always ready to purchase from the 
Party in possession any unexpired Policy, or the Additions 
thereon ; or to lend the present value of both at interest, on 
the deposit of the Policy with the Society. 

*,* It may be worthy of remark, that from the institution 
of this Society to the present time, a period of twenty years, 
in no case has a claim been disputed. 

The AppiTIoNs to Poticigs made by the University Lire 
ASSURANCE Society in 1830, 1835, and 1840, amount, on a 
Policy for £1,000, as follows :— 

If it has been effected 6 years, to the sum of £120 
ee 7 se 140 
ee ee 160 
ee 180 
200 
220 
240 
260 
oe 280 
ee * 300 

The present value of which sums, payable in money, 

amounts on an average to more than 25 per cent. of the 


| premiums paid for the respective periods. 


In the event of death before the next Division of Profits 
in 1845, one and a half per cent. per annum will be added 
for each year after 1840. 

Proposals for Assurances to be addressed to the Secretary, 
or to John Wray, Esq. Chairman of the Committee, 24, 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, London; or to the Corres- 
ponding Directors, the Rev. J. W. Hughes, Oxford, or 
H. Gunning, Esq. Cambridge, from whom Proposals may 
be obtained. 

*,* Personal appearance at the Office is not required, 
except in particular cases. 

Persons assured in this Office for the whole period of life 
may go by sea, during peace, without obtaining a Licence, or 
paying an extra Premium, from any part of Europe to any 
other part of Europe. 

Note. — Rather more than five-sixths of the Persons 
assured in this Office are Clergymen. 





This day, by Lonaman & Co. in royal 8vo. 1s. 
WILLICH’S ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT to 
the TITHE-COMMUTATION TABLES; showing. the 
Tithe-Rent payable for 1845, with Appendix of Average 
Prices from 1790, &e. &e. 


Also, 
WILLICH’S INCOME-TAX TABLES. Price 
ls. 6d. 





PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham- 
London. Established in 1826. . am-place, Blackfrian, 
is Society is sup; an ample subse: 
by a considerable accumulated conmlam tung capital, and 
urances are effec at a low rate of premium, wi 
rofits, or at an increased premium, wi icipation weet 
Profits the ees pre “ with participation in the 
sonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bomeof te 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial mat 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the Decembet 
PFA division of the profits takes pl fi 
Ivisi0On 0} place eve’ 
holders a ey peioies san receive their bonusee Py 4 
money, or have them applied in augmentati ir polici 
or in reduction of their future premiums, ation of their policies, 
Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in 
sum,ina given number of payments, in annual, half-year}: “ 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 
Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, ; 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are, 4 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate me 
rospectuses and all necessary information may be pr was ne 
at the Office. MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretang’ 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE assur. 
\ 7 ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter, Esta. 


blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’: 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. +sauare, Edinburgh; 





His Grace the Duke of Buecleach and 
is Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens! 
_Vice~ Presidents. e benry. 
., . The Right Hon. Lord Gray. 
David M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. of Rankeilour, 
? ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it become a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the ist March, 
1833, to 1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. The Acca. 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isahove 
70,000/., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 
prosperity. 

Paticies effected before the Ist March participate in a full 
year's Bonus. 

61 a, Moorgate-street. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 

The attention of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
is made Letween MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring \00l, 
\A MALE. | A FEMALE. Q A MALE, | A FEMALE, 
ge 
"| Whole Life Premiums. eae. 
day. 
£ : 





Whole Life Premiums. 
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Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Popartment : 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 

place, London; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh.—(Established 
in 1839.) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

This Association embraces— 7 s 
Every description of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate, 
Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endowments; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubt 
rsonal security, or upon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 
A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
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vice versa; 3 ; : “ = 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of allclasses; | 

A large protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility ; ’ 

The admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
of the profits. 

J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary, 
12, Waterloo-place. 


7 Ty VV 
RITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
é SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

The British Mutual Life Assurance Society rejects the system 
of giving bonuses at short periods, as contrary to the provident 
principles of life assurance, and adopts the lowest rates which 
the value of life can afford; thus giving to the assured a sum 
annually equal to bonuses every two, three, four, and five years, 
The adjustment of the rates in the British Mutual to the several 
ages of life is worthy of attention, at middle life being between 
20 and 25 per cent. lower than in most offices, and at an advane 
life maintaining a favourable comparison with any, and gives 
the advantage of the fontine to survivors of more than average 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


Specimen of Tables :— 
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N LIFE INSURANCE and 
UROFES COMPANY: je ag Jansary.. 1019, - 
‘i jiament, 7 an ic cap. 48, 
Be Ratio, CHATHAM-BLACE BLACKFRIARS, 
, ors. 
Joh Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, Esq, 80, Chester-square, 


Chairman. .1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 
Thomas Henty vac? Esq 46, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 
Jo is, . 2 ‘alace-yard. 

Jobo Croetnet ml sq. 1, Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
7 t, Esq. 11. anchester-square. = 
m Paxton Jervis, Esq. 59, Cc n-place, 
der H. Macdougall, Esq, 44, Parliament-street. 

‘fiiam Sargent, Esq. Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
William Psilver, Esq. 10, James-street, Buckingham-gate. 

bn Stewart, Esq. 22, Portman-square. A 
Jobn Stewmes Sulivan, Esq. 1, Atlington-street, and Ditcham 

Grove, Petersfield, Hants. 1 
Jobn Thoyts, Esq, 8. Foley- < h 1 

Thos. Thomson, M.D. Chatham-place. 
Physicians} Henry Davies, M.D. 63, Savill-row. ro 
is old established Society has age | received additional 

This % Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 

sr nsurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 
ig son ds are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or Gecreasing scale. Hes 

o-thirds of the profits are a ded septennially to the policies 

he e insnred for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
of th i securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 

fa ose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 

the newle term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 

i rietors. 

general meetings of the ProprietoPy, Vi, bocca, Secretary. 


treet. 





Registered pursuant to Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110. 
SYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


LIFE OFFICE, 70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place 
London. Established in is24. ” ; 


Directors. 
The Honourable William Fraser, Chairman. 
Major-General Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. Dep. Chairman. 
J. Harvey Astell, Esq. C. W. Hallett, Esq. 
J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. Foster Reynolds, Esq. 
Geo. Palmer, jun. Esq. homas Fenn, Esq. 
W. Edmund Ferrers, Esq. G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
Medical Officers in London. 

R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 

J. Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 12, Old Burlington-street. 

T. Callaway, Esq. Wellington-street, Southwark. 

Persons suffering from Chronic Disease or irregu- 
larity of form, in pregnancy, or old age. are insured at propor- 
tionate rates, the ASY LU M being the Company which originally 
(in 1824) extended the benefits of life insurance to such cases. 
RENEWABLE TERM insuR4 “ 


smallest necessary outlay in the first instance,—the contract 
being continued year by year, whatever the future health of 
the assured (after the primary examination), at a stipulated 
slight ase of premium, little ding the price of an or- 
dinary term insurance, up tothe age of 70, when the rate remains 
stationary. 

Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for select lives. 


Ace | Ist yr.| 2nd yr.| 3rdyr.| 4th yr.| Sth yr.| 6th yr.| 7th yr. 














RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. & 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
v Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 

p+ a" af, Esq. 

ichard E. Arden, Esq. 

cham Banbury, Esq. 
es, Esq. ; *: 

Th lin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, a 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
hich tn Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
‘Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed bay noe of 300,000. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly i ing, and an lating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

Jompany. o 
tes of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
aie with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 





Jompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every. policy-holder an | 
i 


i jate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
a iydeaiee prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
nnual Premium to Assure " 

Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years,| Whole Term. 

£017 8 £0 19 11110 
118 127 207 
150 169 21410 
1M} 119 10 4 01 
60 324 317 0 6 010. 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. z 
in Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Usecters, be 9 the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
arter before 2 o'clock. 
panne EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 


LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000/, 
Trustees. 


Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
tors’-commons. 





street. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 


‘ors. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249,| C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton. 
Great Surrey-street. street, Berkeley-square. 

George Gun Hay, Esq., 127,| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sloane-street. 37, Upper Grosvenor-street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park.| 26, Parliament-street. 

Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
yimpole-street. | tors’-commons. 


Auditors. 
Joseph Radford, Esq. 8, Howley | i Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
vest 


Villas, Maida-hill joucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
gister Office. 


This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, by 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
embers of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable rates. 

Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 

Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offices. 

Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices (see Prospec- 
tus, &c.) and it is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
france societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 

the appl , although ost bly good lives, are rejected on 
medical examination. 

olicitors being much connected with life assurance, have ex- 
perienced this difficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
money transactions on behalf of their clients; the legal profes- 
sion has consequently freely patronized this Society, as it 
affords facilities not hitherto available in assurance transactions. 
cess that has attended the office during the first three 
r ctory, and there is every reason to believe 
that as its peculiar features and principles become more known 
and better understood it will command an upusual amount of 
public patronage. 
bout three-fourths of the policies. ulpeaty issued by the 
ety are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
previously rejected by other offices, showing the necessity which 
existed for an assurance society on the plan in question. 
edical referees are appointed in almost every town of any 
extent, no difficulty will therefore be experienced in procuring 
the examination of parties residing in the country, on whom 
Proposals for assurance are made. 
‘ an pectuses and every other information will be fowarded on 


ation 
F, G.P. NEISON, Actuary, 











go[t 6 4)) 7 U7 MI 8 911 9 7110 S}1 Ni 4 
Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 

Ace.| 2 | 2» | 0 | 5 | 6 | ff | 

Prem./ 1119/2 2 0121711420/6109]/ 10 18 6/19 1 8 


‘ ALTERNATIVE. 

.Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select or 
diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from sum assured. 

FOREIGN, and MILITARY and NAVAL INSURANCE. 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or for a voyage 
or voyages. pest 

Officers whose destinations are not known, covered to all parts 
of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 

GEO, FARREN,-Resident Director. 


YHE NEW PATENT CARD CASE 
S. MORDAN & Co. respectfully iaform the public that 


they have just introduced a new TENT CARD CASE, 











| which, each time the lid is raised, lifts one card above the level 


of the rest, thus rendering it extremely easy to withdraw, and 
therefore obviating an inconvenience constantly urged against 
the old card cases. ‘ They are to be had in silver, tortoiseshell, 
and leather, of all jewellers and stationers in the United King- 
om.—Manufactory, 22, City-road, London. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 

by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 





| particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 


their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 





ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in_every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 


WEST END—22, REGENT-STREET.corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably hear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


E. BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Bar 

+ and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Egyptian-hball, 
Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street W ithin, begs respectfully 
toinform the nobility and gentry that he has just returned from 
Paris, where be has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
sents. In addition to a large miscellaneous stock, comprising 
every imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and DECORATIVE 
STATIONERY, they consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
glass, bronze, buhl, filigree,ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
Messrs. B. Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain, 
fancy, or suitable for invitations, from 4s, to 40s, per ream, and 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms, crest, 
coronet, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s, 
each. © 100 cards printed, 





Card-plates engraved for 2s, 6d., and 4 
2s. 6d. : the style of engraving may be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. B. & Son have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket-books, almanacks, and souvenirs for the new 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound either in the plainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son are also agents for the 
sale of Mr. Robert Best Ede’s perfumery. 
BY LETTERS PATENT. 

PATENT LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, 

&c.—The only effectual and durable remedy for damp, 
whether saline or otherwise, and is also a superior surface for 
every method of decoration. 

N.B. Silks Velvets (cross joined), Damasks, Chintzes. &c. &c. 
“joined up" by means of the “ Patent Butting Invisible Join of 
the Patent Lining.” oo 

An example of the Join and Patent Lining may be seen at 
Mr. A. Saunders’s, Decorator, &c. &c. 170, Regent-street ; or at 
the Patentee’s, Mr. John Collard Drake, of whom all particulars 
may he obtained. : 

19, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s Wood. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—1s._ An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Broshes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Establishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses, 








ATENT EVER-POINTED PENCILS.— 
S. MORDAN & Co. caution the public in purchasing {hie 
useful article to see that the Patentee’s name be stamped legi! 
on the case. A quantity of counterfeits are con 1 ressead 
on the public, as they yield a greater profit to th 
will be found of no value in use. e above remarks apply to 
their patent leads for replenishing the same.—Manufactory, 22, 
City-road, London 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. ce 8d. per lb. G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57. Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


CHEAP SELF-SNUFFING CANDLES. 
RICE’ PATENT CANDLES, which burn 


without snuffing, like the finest wax. are now retailed 
throughout the country, at or under One Shilling per Ib. But 
care must be taken to prevent any imitations being passed off as 
the Patent Candles; this attempt being made, and with too 
frequent success, by some Dealers, on account of the greater 
profit upon theimitations. The Trade may obtain them whole- 
sale from Edward Price & Co. Belmont, Vauxhall, and Palmer 
& Co, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 
ALMER & CO.S DECIMAL PALM 
CANDLES (10 to the Ib.) give the light of Three ordinary 
Tallow Candles, require no snuffing, and can be used in any 
Candlestick. Sold by every Oilman, 
—It will be seen by the following statement of Mr. J. HAWKINS, 
at the late Meeting of the British Association, that these Candles 
are by far the cheapest light at present in use. “ With 
to Palmer's and the common Dip,—when the latter was 
snuffed oftener than about every ten minutes, it took four to be 
equal to one of the former; and when unsnuffed alrogether, it 
required eleven pounds to be equal to one pound of Palmer's. 
After alluding to further experiments with eandles and also with 
oils, he concluded by recommending the self-snuffing candle in 
preference to oil."’"—See Atheneum, Oct. 19, 1844. 
ALMER & CO.'S Mid-size Lamps, and Candles of the same 
description as the above, may be had of all Ironmongers, Lamp 
Manufacturers, &c. in the kingdom. 


EA TRAYS, Tea Urns, Knives and Forks, 
Dish Covers, &c. at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42, Barbican 

and 16, Norton Folgate, Established half a century.—A set of 
3 Paper Tea Trays, including the largest size made, 35s.—very 
richly ornamented all over, 50s. a set of three, and up to 14/.— 
Japan Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards.—A 5 quart London- 
made Bronze Tea Urn, 35s. with the newest 
5 guineas.—A set of six patent raised London-made Dish Covers, 
18s. 6¢d.—Best imperial raised, 35s. 6d. set of six.—Elegant silver 
shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 

Ivory Table-knives, 11s. per doz. Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 
per pair. 














= | Table. | Dessert. | Carvers. 
3]-inch handsome Balance-handle | 18s. dz. | 14s. doz. | 6s. 6d. pt 
4-inch Balance-handle, largest and 

best MAdC...ccccrecceeeesceseeese | 208, ,, | 168. 4, | 78. 6d. 
Ditto with Watson's Albata Plate 

handles, equal to Silver.......+. | 22s. 6d. | 18s. ,, | 89. 6d. 4, 

Forks half the price of the above. 

C. Watson's handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT is just published, and Families who 
economy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
Book, which may be bad Gratis, and Post Free from the above 


Address. Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which 
is so rapidly superseding Silver. 


PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
~The great fault which was last year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entirel 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy an 
whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one halfpenny per hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analysed and recommended by Dr. Ure. is delivered by C. 
Watson's carts, at 4s. per gallon in screw cans. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and the 
Royal Family and Nobility. 

OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 

of the most delightful odour, and of inestimable virtue, for 
strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. It eradi- 
cates the factitious formation of tartar. and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and fresh- 
ness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity. the most pure 





and pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and d 
fecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’ KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. Gentle- 
men will find it to allay the irritation and smarting pain after 
shaving, and render the skin soft and smooth.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. — To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the 
Proprietors’ Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, 
thus: “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden,” which is 
affixed to each article. 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*«* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick € 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. They act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, and 
composure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at Is. ldd., 
2s. 9d.. or lls. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co. late 
e. G Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine 

enders. 


NFLUENZA, COUGHS, and COLDS.— 
SIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most efficacious 

remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first doses generally arrest the progress of this 
distressing complaint, and a little perseverance completely re- 
moves it. Children's coughs, as well as recent ones in adu 
will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first), an 
asthmatic persons who previously had not been able to lie own 
in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 
Essence of Linseed.— by A. M. V. Wileasoby & Co., 61, 
Bishopsgate Without: and all Medicine Venders, in bottles at 
ls. ldd., or 28, 9d. each, 
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HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING AND BOOK SOCIET 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


THE increasing taste for Reading which is now 
so rapidly pervading all classes of the commu- 
nity, may be justly regarded as one of the most 
striking characteristics of the Age; nor will its 
beneficial effects be less observable in roportion 
as these habits of Reading and Study become 
still further and further extended. 

The improvements of the times, to use the 
language of.a celebrated writer, have turned the 
attention of the learned to new pursuits, and | 
given their conduct a new direction. The 
Scholar, no longer confined within the walls of a 
College, as was formerly the case, now mixes in 
general society, and adapts his studies to an 
enlarged sphere of observation; he does not 
limit his reading t- | ¢ works of the ancients, or | 
to his professional. searches alone; but shows 
his proficiency in the various parts of literature 
which are interesting to the world at large. 

The condition of social intercourse amon 
those who have had the advantages of a liberal 
education is also at present so happily improved, 
that a free communication subsists between all 
intelligent and well-informed men. The Divine, 
the Physician, the Barrister, and the Merchant, 
associate without reserve, and augment the 
pleasure they derive from conversation in pro- 
portion as they obtain an insight into various 
pursuits and occupations. The more ideas they 
acquire in common, the more perfect the con- 
gealty of opinion which prevails; they rise 

igher in each other's estimation, and the plea- 
sure of society is ripened into the sentiments of 
attachment and friendship; and he who unites 
to a knowledge of the world the leading ideas 
and rational principles which well-chosen Books 
can supply, will thus doubtless render himself 
the most acceptable as well as the most valuable 
companion. 

Such are now the abundant productions of the 
Press, that Books written in our own language, 
upon almost every subject, are constantly Pub- 
lished, and quickly Circulated through the whole 
kmgdom. This circumstance has lessened that 
wide and very evident distinction which in former | 
times prevailed between the learned and the | 
unlearned classes of the community ; since those | 








who have not enjoyed the benefit of a classical 
education may now, through translations, reap | 
many of the fruits of learning without the labour | 
of cultivation ; and upon all subjects of general | 
Literature, Science, and Taste, in their present 
actual and most highly improved state, may 
enjoy the same means of information with those | 
who have been regularly educated in the Univer- | 
sities and the Public Schools. 

Thus favourable are the temper and circum- 
stances of the times to the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge; by availing ourselves of them, the mind 
may be supplied with copious materials for the | 
serious reflections of retirement, or the lively | 
intercourse of society; and may be enabled, by | 
the combination of many particular ideas, to 
form those general principles which are so essen- 
tially necessary in the conduct of life, and which 
may prove in every situation both pleasing and 


| from their proximity, may be disposed thus to 
| associate themselves. 





advantageous. 

These being some of the advantages which 
result from the present increasing habits of | 
Reading and Study, it is not surprising that the | 
Supply of Books should also be found to be in | 





a corresponding ratio. At no former period 
have the Productions of the Press been so nume- 
rous. So multifarious have they in fact become, 
that no Private Library could contain even a 
tolerablgiifSatisfactory ‘Selection from them. 
Hence has arisen the rapid increase of REap- 
Ina AND Boox Socrerizs, which, when placed 
on an efficient foo g, afford, perhaps, the best 
means that can be devised ila thefwishes, 
and gratifying the taste of t Readers who, 


As Proprietors of one of the Oldest and most 
Extensive Public Libraries in the Kingdom, the 
Publishers of this Address have frequently been 
consulted relative to the Supply of such Socie- 
ties; and finding that these applications became 
more and more numerous, they have been in- 
duced to direct their attention to the subject, in 
order to consider what measures it might be 
best to adopt for the permanent and efficient 
establishment of Book and Reading Societies. 

The usual mode of forming such Societies, it 
is pretty generally known, has hitherto been 
that of a Number of Members uniting in Annual 
Contributions for the Purchase of a certain 
number of Books, and it has generally proved 
available as a limited measure; in fact, it was 





it 
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| Valuable Works in the Various Lan 
| that of extending the Choice of New B Paes 

| the Entire Productions of the Press, 
The Publishers having been for man . 
engaged in the Supply of the Larger Toa 
tions and Clubs of the Metropolis, have had ay 
opportunity of observing the operation of the 
different Systems, and they can therefore with 


confidence rely on the efficiency of Tax Pray 
now presented. 


The following is the Address of one of the 
Societies already in operation on this Plan, and 
will perhaps best exemplify its leading features;— 


“ ——. Literary Institvutioy, 
» 1844, 


“The Committee have to announce, that they 
have concluded an arrangement with Messrs, 
Saunpers and Or.ey, of Conduit Street, for 
the supply of New Publications and Standard 
Works for Circulation among the Members and 
Associates of the Institution. The Committee 
have accordingly made a Selection from the 
Catalogues of the Library, consisting of Stand- 
ard Works, Ancient and Modern, from each 
Class of Literature; a List of which, together 
with the Rules, &e. by which the circulation of 





the only mode that could heretofore be adopted, | 
because Reading Societies could not have access 
to any large Collections of Books, it being an 
invariable Rule in Public Libraries that Books | 
should not pass out of the hands of the indivi-} 
dual Subscriber. This Rule was, in all Public 
Establishments, considered necessary to limit | 
the use and insure the speedy return of the | 
Books. But when the convenience of Reading 
and Book Societies began to be so extensively | 
felt as to occasion their rapid increase, it became 
a question with the Publishers of this Address | 
whether the Rule here alluded to might not be 


| advantageously rescinded, and such Societies be 
| admitted and considered as Joint Subscribers, as | 
it was evident that all Members of such Socie- | 


ties would have the same interest in the regular 
transmission and succession of Books as Indivi- 
dual Subscribers. 

This, therefore, is the Plan which they have 
now adopted, thus Opening the whole of their 
Extensive Library, Collected at an immense 
Expense during the greater part of the pre- 
sent Century, and containing the most Valu- 
able Works published during that entire period, 
as a source of Unrestricted Supply to READ- 
ING AND BOOK SOCIETIES throughout 
the United Kingdom. ‘The result of this will 
be, that every Member will have the same privi- 
leges as were heretofore attached only to Indivi- 
dual Subscribers, and that instead of a Limited 


the same in the Society is to be governed, the 
Committee now distribute with this Address, 
The Committee have entered into this ai e- 
ment, considering it consonant in its nature with 
the- objects and purposes of the Institution, and 
which, they trust, will conduce to the amuse 
ment and instruction of the Members and Asso- 
ciates, by placing within their reach, not only a 
larger variety of Books than the Library of the 
Institution at present affords, but also Works 
appertaining ‘principally to the Current Litera- 
ture of the day, embracing many which are of 
an expensive kind. For the successful working 
of this arrangement, the Committee must rely 
in a great degree on the co-operation of the 
Members and Associates, for whose benefit it is 
intended; and the value of which, it is obvious, 
would be greatly impaired, by a disregard to the 
Regulations affecting the issue and exchange of 
the Works; but, especially, by any unnecessary 
detention in the hands of Readers, of Works of 
a Popular character, and on that account, much 
in requisition among the Members and Asso- 
ciates. The Committee, therefore, address them- 
selves to the good feeling of the Society at large, 
urging each Member to return, as promptly as 
can be done, even should the time allowed for 
the perusal of any Volume not be expired, all 
works into the Librarian’s hands, in order that 
others may, in turn, have the advantage of their 
perusal,” 





they will have an Unlimited Choice of Books, 

Superadded to this UnrestRicTED CHOICE 
OF THE WHOLE OF THE Books CONTAINED IN 
tur Liprary, they have made arrangements to 
supply the New Works to the same unlimited 
extent, and .they will, in consequence, hence- 
forward be furnished, together with the Standard 
Works, in a much larger proportion than has 
hitherto been usual. 

Tuts Pray will thus effect two important 
objects: that of adding to the Supply of the 
Current Literature, the Choice of all the most 


| On Tuis Pray, therefore, Rrapina AND 
| Boox Societres may now be formed in EVERY 
| PART or THE Krxapom without the delay or 
| inconvenience of any previous arrangement; 
| and Terms and Directions for their manage- 
| ment will be forwarded, gratis and post-free, t0 
orders, enclosing two stamps, addressed to 
| Messrs. SaunDERS and Or.ey, British an 
| Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street, Hane 
ver Square, London. 
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